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J_AURA  BRIDGMAN  TEACHING  OLIVER  CASWELL 

From  an  oil  painting  by  D.  Fisher 


Perkins  Institution  and 
its  Deaf-Blind  Pupils 

“There  floats  not  upon  the  stream  of  life  any  wreck  of  humanity  so 
utterly  shattered  and  crippled  that  its  signals  of  distress  should  not 
challenge  attention  and  command  assistance.” — Dr.  S.  G.  Howe. 

The  history  of  Perkins  Institution  presents  a long  series 
of  important  pioneer  movements,  beginning  in  its  earliest 
days  when,  founded  on  ideas  brought  from  Paris  by  Dr. 
John  D.  Fisher,  it  used  them  as  points  of  departure  rather 
than  bases  for  close  imitation  and  adherence,  even  to  the 
present  time  of  assured  progress  and  prosperity.  But  the 
story  of  its  development  would  not  be  complete  without  a 
chapter  on  that  outstanding  achievement,  the  education  of 
the  deaf-blind,  which  had  its  inception  at  Perkins  Institu- 
tion in  1837  and  has  marched  with  the  years  over  an  ever- 
widening  highroad  of  vision  and  effort  and  result. 

The  first  steps  in  this  work  were  taken  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Gridley  Howe,  that  doughty  warrior  against  all  human  ills 
and  woes,  who,  having  thrown  in  his  fortunes  with  the  cause 
of  the  blind — established  a school  for  the  youth,  proved  their 
educability  through  demonstrations  in  many  states,  worked 
out  a system  of  embossed  printing,  and  taken  measures  to 
give  employment  to  the  adult  blind — was  quite  ready  for 
“fresh  woods  and  pastures  new.” 

His  attention  had  already  been  drawn  to  the  plight  of 
those  shut  in  by  the  double  loss  of  sight  and  hearing,  for 
whom  all  means  of  education  had  been  deemed  impossible. 
Such  was  the  condition  of  Julia  Brace,  at  the  American 
Asylum  for  the  Deaf  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  such  the 
verdict  rendered  by  noted  scientists,  Sir  Dugald  Stewart, 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  and  others,  in  the  case  of  James  Mitchell, 
a deaf  and  blind  boy  in  England  who  gave  every  indication 
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of  an  eager  reaching  out  for  knowledge  of  the  world  about 
him. 

Laura  Dewey  Bridgman 

Dr.  Howe  had  pondered  upon  the  problems  these  and 
similar  individuals  presented;  and  when  he  heard  of  a little 
New  Hampshire  girl  who  was  both  deaf  and  blind,  but 
apparently  intelligent,  he  rose  to  the  challenge  with  his 
accustomed  splendid  impetuosity.  He  has  himself  thus  re- 
counted his  determination  to  attempt  the  education  of  this 
child: 

“The  first  knowledge  I had  of  Laura’s  existence  was 
from  reading  an  account  of  her  case  written  by  Dr. 
Mussey,  then  resident  at  Hanover.  It  struck  me  at  once 
that  here  was  an  opportunity  of  assisting  an  unfortunate 
child,  and,  moreover,  of  deciding  the  question  so  often 
asked,  whether  a blind-mute  could  be  taught  to  use  an 
arbitrary  language.  I had  concluded,  after  closely  watch- 
ing Julia  Brace,  the  well-known  blind-mute  in  the  Ameri- 
can Asylum  at  Hartford,  that  the  trial  should  not  be 
abandoned,  though  it  had  failed  in  her  case,  as  well  as 
in  all  that  had  been  recorded  before.” 

Dr.  Howe  lost  no  time  in  starting  on  his  errand  of  mercy 
and  found  in  a farmhouse  near  Hanover,  N.H.,  an  attractive 
little  girl  of  seven  years,  delicately  built,  with  well-shaped 
head  and  finely-formed  features,  shut  into  an  almost  im- 
penetrable prison  by  the  loss  of  sight,  hearing,  smell  and 
taste  through  a ravaging  fever  in  infancy.  This  child  was 
Laura  Dewey  Bridgman,  born  December  21,  1829,  daughter 
of  Daniel  and  Harmony  Bridgman,  a sturdy,  intelligent 
and  self-reliant  couple,  devout  members  of  the  Baptist 
church  and  typical  of  all  that  was  best  in  New  England 
country  folk. 

In  the  busy  active  family  life  the  mother,  an  excellent 
housewife,  carried  on  all  the  manifold  occupations  of  her 
position:  she  cooked,  washed,  spun,  wove  and  knitted, 
churned,  raised  poultry,  bees  and  lambs,  made  soap  and 
candles  and,  doubtless,  rag  carpets,  too.  Necessarily  she 
could  devote  but  little  time  to  her  doubly-afflicted  little 
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daughter,  and  Laura  would  have  passed  a wholly  sedentary 
existence  had  it  not  been  for  an  old  neighbor,  affectionately 
known  as  Uncle  Asa  Tenney,  a “poor  innocent”  to  his 
fellow-townsmen  but  a true  benefactor  to  Laura.  He  gave 
the  child  the  only  companionship  and  acquaintanceship  with 
things  in  general  that  she  knew.  He  took  her  on  long  walks 
through  the  fields  and  woods  and  made  her  aware  of  grass 
and  trees,  flowers  and  fruits  and  running  water.  Without 
the  medium  of  language  he  was  yet  able  to  reach  her  com- 
prehension and  satisfy  her  mental  hunger  and,  through 
physical  exercise,  to  allay  the  little  bursts  of  temper  which 
were  her  instinctive  signs  of  rebellion  against  her  isola- 
tion. 

Dr.  Howe  easily  persuaded  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bridgman  to 
entrust  their  child  to  his  care  and  instruction,  and  they 
brought  her  to  Perkins  Institution  (then  occupying  the 
Perkins  mansion  in  Pearl  Street,  Boston)  in  October,  1837, 
two  months  before  her  eighth  birthday.  Thus  began  the 
experiment  which  was  to  prove  such  a brilliant  adventure, 
watched  with  keenest  interest  throughout  the  civilized  world 
and,  according  to  his  wife,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  hailed 
as  “one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.” 

Since  no  deaf-blind  person  had  heretofore  been  taught 
the  use  of  language,  it  was  unknown  territory  which  con- 
fronted Dr.  Howe,  and  his  progress  was  necessarily  slow,  as 
he  hewed  out  each  step  of  the  mounting  path,  along  which, 
later,  others  might  proceed  with  ease  and  swiftness. 

For  the  first  few  days  Laura,  domiciled  in  the  doctor’s 
apartments  (presided  over  by  his  sister,  Miss  Jeannette 
Howe,  who  became  one  of  Laura’s  warmest  and  truest 
friends)  was  left  to  acquaint  herself  with  her  new  surround- 
ings and  with  the  little  blind  girls  of  the  school.  A few  signs 
were  given  to  her  for  the  expression  of  her  wants,  and  she 
was  taught  to  use  her  hands  and  to  acquire  command  of 
her  muscles  and  limbs.  Then  came  the  momentous  decision 
as  to  the  method  which  formal  instruction  should  follow. 
Of  this  Dr.  Howe  said: 
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‘‘One  of  two  ways  was  to  be  adopted.  The  first  and 
easiest  was  to  go  on  and  build  up  a system  of  signs  upon 
the  basis  of  the  natural  language,  which  she  had  already 

begun  to  construct  for  herself Such  a language  could 

be  taught  easily,  because  she  had  acquired  its  rudiments; 
but  it  would  have  been  rude  and  imperfect.  It  could 
hardly  go  beyond  material  existences  and  tangible  quali- 
ties. When  it  came  to  be  applied  to  abstract  matters  and 
moral  qualities,  it  would  have  been  utterly  at  fault. 

“The  other  plan  was  to  teach  her  a system  of  purely 
arbitrary  signs,  by  combinations  of  which  she  could  give 
names  to  anything  and  everything,  that  is,  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet.  For  this  she  would  only  have  to  learn 
twenty-six  signs,  but,  having  learned  them,  she  could 
express  countless  modifications  of  thought  by  combining 
them  in  countless  ways/’ 

Dr.  Howe’s  own  story  gives  us  the  best  account  of  those 
all-important  first  steps  along  the  untried  way. 

“The  first  experiments  were  made  by  pasting  upon 
several  common  articles,  such  as  keys,  spoons,  knives, 
and  the  like,  little  paper  labels  on  which  the  name  of  the 
article  had  been  printed  in  raised  letters.  The  child  sat 
down  with  her  teachers  and  was  easily  led  to  feel  these 
labels,  and  examine  them  curiously.  So  keen  was  the 
sense  of  touch  in  her  tiny  fingers  that  she  immediately 
perceived  that  the  crooked  lines  in  the  word  key,  differed 
as  much  in  form  from  the  crooked  lines  in  the  word  spoon 
as  one  article  differed  from  the  other. 

“Next,  similar  labels,  on  detached  pieces  of  paper,  were 
put  into  her  hands,  and  she  now  observed  that  the  raised 
letters  on  these  labels  resembled  those  pasted  upon  the 
articles.  She  showed  her  perception  of  this  resemblance 
by  placing  the  label  with  the  word  key  upon  the  key,  and 
the  label  spoon  upon  the  spoon.  A gentle  pat  of  approval 
upon  her  head  was  reward  enough;  and  she  showed  a desire 
to  continue  the  exercise,  though  utterly  unconscious  of 
its  purpose. 

“The  same  process  was  then  repeated  with  a variety  of 
articles  in  common  use,  and  she  learned  to  match  the 
label  attached  to  each  one  by  a similar  label  selected  from 
several  on  the  table. 

“After  continuing  this  exercise  several  days,  with  care 
not  to  weary  her,  a new  step  was  taken.  Articles  were 
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placed  upon  the  table  without  having  a label  upon  them, 
as  a book,  a knife,  etc.  The  loose  printed  labels,  book , 
knife , etc.,  were  placed  upon  the  articles  until  she  had  felt 
them  sufficiently,  when  they  were  taken  off,  and  mingled 
in  a heap.  She  narrowly  watched  the  process  by  feeling 
her  teacher’s  hands,  and  soon  learned  to  imitate  it  by 
finding  out  the  label  for  book , and  placing  it  upon  the 

volume;  the  same  with  the  knife , etc 

“The  next  step  was  to  give  a knowledge  of  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  complex  sign,  book,  for  instance.  This 
was  done  by  cutting  up  the  label  into  four  parts,  each 
part  having  one  letter  upon  it.  These  were  first  arranged 
in  order,  b-o-o-k,  until  she  had  learned  it,  then  mingled 
up  together,  then  re-arranged,  she  feeling  her  teacher’s 
hand  all  the  time,  and  eager  to  begin  and  try  to  solve  a 
new  step  in  this  strange  puzzle.” 

And  so,  week  after  week,  the  exercises  went  on,  varied 
from  day  to  day  and  lasting  only  as  long  as  the  child  could 
engage  in  them  without  fatigue.  But  now  came  what  has 
been  characterized  as  “the  supreme  moment  in  Laura 
Bridgman’s  history,”  thus  beautifully  described  by  Dr. 
Howe: 


“The  poor  child  had  sat  in  mute  amazement,  and  pa- 
tiently imitated  everything  her  teacher  did;  but  now  the 
truth  began  to  flash  upon  her,  her  intellect  began  to  work, 
she  perceived  that  here  was  a way  by  which  she  could 
herself  make  up  a sign  of  anything  that  was  in  her  own 
mind,  and  show  it  to  another  mind,  and  at  once  her 
countenance  lighted  up  with  a human  expression;  it  was 
no  longer  a dog  or  parrot, — it  was  an  immortal  spirit, 
eagerly  seizing  upon  a new  link  of  union  with  other 
spirits!  I could  almost  fix  upon  the  moment  when  this 
truth  dawned  upon  her  mind,  and  spread  its  light  to  her 
countenance;  I saw  that  the  great  obstacle  was  overcome, 
and  that  henceforward  nothing  but  patient  and  perse- 
vering, plain  and  straightforward  efforts  were  to  be  used.” 

From  this  point  Laura’s  education  proceeded  regularly 
and  systematically,  a new  world  opening  up  before  her  at 
every  forward  step.  It  was  said  of  Dr.  Howe  that  he  “never 
planted  a dead  seed;”  and  he  himself,  in  those  early  years, 
was  her  teacher,  planning  each  successive  lesson  and  watch- 
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ing  her  slow  but  sure  emancipation  with  a depth  of  feeling 
that  can  hardly  be  adequately  recognized  and  appreciated. 
He  regarded  her  as  the  child  of  his  spirit,  and  no  one  ever 
displaced  her  from  her  hold  upon  his  heart.  His  notes  re- 
garding her  progress  are  full  and  exact;  the  whole  story  is 
told  through  them  from  those  first  bewildered  days  to  the 
very  end  of  the  doctor’s  life. 

The  manual  alphabet,  spelled  into  the  palm  of  Laura’s 
hand,  and  the  embossed  Roman  letter — the  doctor’s  Boston 
Line  Type — became  the  mediums  of  instruction;  and  as  her 
knowledge  of  language  grew,  and  a rather  extensive  vocabu- 
lary was  established,  Laura’s  intercourse  with  those  about 
her  added  new  zest  to  her  life  in  her  “sunny  home,”  as  she 
later  christened  the  institution. 

Dr.  Howe’s  graphic  story  of  this  little  girl’s  release, 
through  his  efforts,  from  the  realm  of  utter  silence  and 
darkness,  called  by  Dr.  Richard  S.  French  “one  of  the  most 
famous  educational  experiments  in  all  history,”1  spread  like 
wild-fire,  and  her  name  became  a household  word  through- 
out the  land  and  far  beyond  its  bounds.  Educators  and 
literati  have  paid  full  tribute  to  the  tremendous  significance 
of  Laura’s  training.  George  Combe  wrote,  May  1,  1841: 

“Your  education  of  Laura  Bridgman  is  very  much  ad- 
mired by  the  British  public,  and  her  case  is  universally 
attractive.  It  is  spoken  of  with  deep  interest  and  admira- 
tion in  every  society  into  which  I enter.  I shall  be  most 
anxious  to  hear  of  your  success  with  your  next  experi- 
ment.” 

Charles  Dickens,  visiting  the  institution  in  January, 
1842,  with  Charles  Sumner,  who  was  one  of  Dr.  Howe’s 
intimates,  “did  not  deign  to  notice  anything  or  anybody 
except  Laura,”  as  one  of  the  teachers  recorded  in  her  diary. 
That  he  was  deeply  interested  in  the  wonderful  development 
of  Laura’s  mind  was  amply  attested  by  the  account  of  his 
visit  in  his  American  Notes , which  he  ends  by  saying: 

1 From  Homer  to  Helen  Keller , p.  120. 
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“Such  are  a few  fragments  from  the  simple  but  most 
interesting  and  instructive  history  of  Laura  Bridgman. 

The  name  of  her  great  benefactor  and  friend  who  writes 
it  is  Dr.  Howe.  There  are  not  many  persons,  I hope  and 
believe,  who,  after  reading  these  passages,  can  ever  hear 
that  name  with  indifference.” 

According  to  his  wife,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  the  doctor 
was  hailed  by  Sydney  Smith  as  a “second  Prometheus.”1 
Years  later  Prof.  Edward  C.  Sanford  of  Clark  University, 
in  his  Writings  of  Laura  Bridgman , declared:  “Her  case  has 
become  a classic  in  psychological  literature.”  At  the  me- 
morial services  for  Dr.  Howe  (1876),  Dr.  Edward  E.  Hale 
alluded  to  Laura  as  “the  silent  orator”  of  the  occasion. 

Laura’s  education  proceeded  normally  and  steadily: 
Language,  first  and  foremost,  — from  mere  names  of  objects 
to  abstract  ideas,  with  all  the  mazes  of  connecting  links  and 
substantives,  to  be  mastered  only  through  usage  and  asso- 
ciation; writing,  which  later  afforded  her  the  correspondence 
which  was  such  a pleasure  in  her  mature  years;  arithmetic, 
which  gave  her,  at  least,  the  joy  of  subjugation;  geography, 
history,  elementary  astronomy  and  nature  study.  Her 
aptitude  for  handiwork  furnished  an  opportunity  to  make 
gifts  to  her  friends  and  also  to  earn  a little  “pin  money” 
through  the  sale  of  articles  she  made.  Many  examples  of 
her  exquisite  skill  are  preserved  in  the  Perkins  museum — 
and  a needle  threaded  with  the  aid  of  her  tongue,  as  was  her 
unique  custom. 

She  was  never  taught  articulation,  though  she  herself 
made  definite  sounds  to  designate  certain  friends.  Dr. 
Howe  himself  in  later  years  regretted  that  he  had  not  taught 
her  to  speak,  knowing  well  that  she  could  have  done  so  but 
simply  not  finding  twenty-four  hours  in  the  day  long  enough 
for  the  accomplishment  of  all  his  enterprises.  He  was  quite 
alive  to  the  importance  of  such  training  and  had  been  deeply 
interested  in  its  possibilities  since  he  and  Horace  Mann, 
traveling  abroad  with  their  brides  in  1843,  found  in  Hol- 
land, Switzerland  and  Germany  a new  system  of  articula- 

JThis  is  elsewhere  quoted  as  "Pygmalion.”  Either  simile  would  seem  to  be  apt. 
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tion  being  successfully  taught  to  the  deaf  and  resolved  that 
the  experiment  should  be  tried  in  the  United  States. 

A valued  inheritance  from  these  early  days  is  a bust  of 
Laura  beautifully  executed  by  Miss  Sophia  Peabody,  (after- 
wards the  wife  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne)  when  Laura  was 
about  twelve  years  old.  Many  years  later  Mrs.  Peter  C. 
Brooks,  whose  interest  in  the  school  was  shown  through 
many  beneficences,  had  this  bust  reproduced  to  the  number 
of  fully  a score  and  distributed  them  to  the  leading  institu- 
tions for  the  blind  and  for  the  deaf. 

Physically  Laura  was  slender  and  graceful,  with  delicate 
features  sensitive  and  mobile  in  expression.  She  was  scrup- 
ulously neat  and  orderly  in  person  and  in  dress,  fond  of 
finery  and  appreciative  of  gifts  which  gratified  that  taste. 
A watch,  presented  to  her  by  Mr.  Robbins  and  Mr.  Hey- 
wood,  good  friends  of  the  institution,  when  her  great  desire 
for  one  became  known,  gave  her  the  keenest  delight.  She 
danced  about  the  room,  laughing,  trilling  and  twittering 
over  her  new  possession,  which  she  hugged  to  her  breast, 
uttering  the  short  cries  of  happiness,  described  by  Dr. 
Francis  Lieber,1  her  face  beaming  with  joy. 

Again,  when  a jubilee  was  planned  at  the  institution, 
December  21,  1887,  in  honor  of  her  fifty-eighth  birthday 
and  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  her  arrival  at  the  school, 
among  the  many  greetings  and  evidences  of  affection  in 
flower  and  music  (which  she  enjoyed  through  vibration) 
and  speech,  the  gift  of  a gold  bracelet  pleased  her  exceed- 
ingly, for  she  had  long  wished  to  possess  one;  but  the  super- 
lative moment  came  when  she  touched  and  recognized  a 
large  music  box,  the  one  thing  she  had  suggested  as  a desired 
gift  when  the  celebration  was  planned.  Laura’s  own  story 
of  this  fete  was  a most  affecting  recital  of  the  happy  life 
which  Dr.  Howe  and  Perkins  Institution  had  afforded  her. 

When  she  was  twenty-three  years  old,  it  was  thought 
best  for  her  to  rejoin  her  family,  but  the  experiment  came 
near  to  causing  the  death  of  the  sensitive  being.  She  pined 

1 Smithsonian  contributions  to  knowledge.  V ol.  II. 
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for  her  institution  home  and  friends  until  her  life  was  really 
despaired  of,  and  the  journey  back  to  South  Boston  was 
undertaken  with  many  misgivings  and  fears.  But  she  sur- 
vived it,  soon  regained  her  usual  good  health  and  serenity 
of  spirit  and,  to  the  end  of  her  life  (May  24,  1889),  enjoyed 
the  hospitality  of  the  school  and  the  pleasant  association 
with  her  friends  there,  a provision  in  Dr.  Howe’s  will  having 
made  this  possible. 

Dr.  Howe  wished  to  watch  her  religious  nature  unfolding 
under  his  personal  guidance  and  supervision,  but  he  was 
thwarted  in  this  desire,  partly  by  the  questionings  of  Laura 
herself,  which  would  not  brook  delay  in  response,  and  partly 
through  the  excessive  zeal  of  certain  friends  and  relatives 
who  fostered  and  perhaps  forced  her  natural  thirst  for 
knowledge  of  the  infinite.  “When  are  you  going  to  teach 
me  about  heaven  and  God?”  was  her  query  to  Miss  Swift, 
an  early  teacher.  The  following  entry  was  made  in  the 
school  journal,  on  Christmas  Day,  1846:  “Laura  was  merry 
all  day  long;  she  said  she  was  so  happy  to  think  about 
Christ — how  kind  and  good  he  was.” 

In  1860  she  was  baptized  into  the  Baptist  fold,  the 
church  of  her  parents  and  several  friends,  and  she  found 
sweet  contentment  in  her  religious  faith  throughout  the  rest 
of  her  life. 

While  Laura  was  still  at  the  institution  and  before  Dr. 
Howe’s  death  (January  9,  1876),  four  other  deaf-blind 
pupils  came  to  the  school.  None  of  them  approached  Laura 
in  achievement,  but  an  account  of  their  connection  with 
Perkins  Institution  is  in  order. 


Lucy  Read 

This  young  girl,  born  in  1827,  entered  February  17, 
1841,  from  Danby,  Vermont.  She  was  shy  and  half-wild, 
wholly  untamed  and  not  at  all  amenable  to  discipline.  Dr. 
Howe,  in  a letter  to  Julius  Hamburg,  gave  him  the  following 
account  of  Lucy: 
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“She  is  fourteen  years  of  age  and  as  nearly  unnatural 
as  you  can  well  conceive  a human  being  to  be.  She  keeps 
her  head  enveloped  in  a kind  of  bag;  and  her  parents  even 
have  not  seen  her  features  for  two  years.  She  was  on 
coming  here  quite  wilful  and  wayward;  and  would  bite 
and  scratch  like  a cat  when  thwarted. 

“I  have  so  far  tamed  her  as  to  make  her  mind  me;  but 
she  has  not  comprehended  the  meaning  of  our  efforts  to 
give  her  a knowledge  of  sign  language;  but  I am  by  no 
means  discouraged.” 

How  far  the  doctor  might  have  succeeded  in  instructing 
Lucy  will  never  be  known,  for  her  parents  could  not  bear  to 
have  her  absent  from  them  and  took  her  home  in  July,  1841, 
saying  that  she  would  probably  die  within  a year  and  should 
do  so  comfortably  at  home.  She  lived  until  August  4,  1904, 
making  her  home  with  relatives  in  Danby  and,  far  from 
remaining  idle,  occupying  herself  in  sewing,  making  patch- 
work  and  covering  boxes,  which  she  did  very  neatly,  some- 
timed  cutting  and  setting  pieces  of  glass  in  their  lids. 

Oliver  Caswell 

On  September  30,  1841,  there  came  to  the  institution 
Oliver  Caswell,  born  in  1830,  son  of  a ferryman  at  James- 
town, R.I.,  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  from  some  unnamed 
disease  at  the  age  of  three  years.  He  was  a somewhat  stocky 
lad,  presenting  a striking  contrast  to  the  slender,  delicate- 
appearing  girl,  Laura,  to  whom  he  was  attracted  at  once, 
evidently  understanding  that  she  was  handicapped  as  he 
was  and  trying  to  imitate  the  swift  movements  of  her  fingers. 
On  the  next  day  Dr.  Howe  gave  him  his  first  lessons,  of 
which  he  recorded: 

“Profiting  by  the  experience  I had  gained  in  other 
cases,  I omitted  several  steps  of  the  process  before  em- 
ployed, and  commenced  at  once  with  the  finger  language. 
Taking,  therefore,  several  articles  having  short  names, 
such  as  key,  cup , mug , etc.,  and  with  Laura  for  an  auxili- 
ary, I sat  down,  and  taking  his  hand  placed  it  upon  one 
of  them,  and  then  with  my  own  made  the  letters  k-e-y. 

He  soon  learned  to  make  the  letters  for  key , pen , pin." 
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Laura  took  a deep  interest  in  the  boy  and  passed  many 
regularly  assigned  hours  in  instructing  him.  The  touching 
picture  thus  suggested  has  been  permanently  preserved  in 
the  beautiful  oil  painting  by  Mr.  D.  Fisher,  brother  of  that 
Dr.  John  Dix  Fisher  who  first  brought  from  France  the  idea 
of  a school  for  the  blind  in  America.  The  portrait,  which 
was  intended  to  be  a wedding  present  to  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Howe  upon  their  return  from  Europe,  is  still  a treasured 
possession  of  the  school.  It  shows  Laura  following  the 
movements  of  Oliver’s  hand,  as  he  reads  from  the  embossed 
page,  her  delicate  fingers  resting  lightly  on  his  sturdier  ones. 
His  face  is  uplifted,  as  if  the  thought  behind  the  words  were 
dawning  upon  his  mind,  while  Laura’s  whole  countenance 
depicts  interest  and  solicitude. 

It  was  said  of  these  two  young  people  that  Laura’s  first 
need  was  to  expand,  Oliver’s  to  act.  “Laura’s  difficulties  are 
to  reconcile  infinite  good  with  finite  bad  and  to  define  the 
limits  of  human  responsibility;  while  the  joyous  Oliver  asks 
for  nothing  but  love  and  fun  and  an  interesting  occupation.” 

He  remained  at  the  school  until  October,  1856,  and  it 
may  be  believed  that  he  carried  back  to  his  home  much  that 
would  prove  a solace  and  an  avocation  for  his  long  hours  of 
leisure  and  bring  happiness  into  his  life.  He  died  April  14, 
1896. 

An  interesting  memento  of  this  lad  of  long  ago  has  re- 
cently come  into  the  possession  of  Perkins  Institution,  a 
nephew  of  Oliver  Caswell  having  presented  to  the  school 
museum  the  watch  which  his  uncle  carried. 


Julia  Brace 

This  woman  had  attracted  Dr.  Howe’s  attention  before 
ever  he  had  heard  of  Laura  Bridgman.  Born  in  1807,  she 
was  deprived  of  sight  and  hearing  through  typhus  fever 
when  four  years  old.  Since  1825  she  had  been  domiciled  at 
the  American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  in  Hartford,  Conn., 
where  she  merely  existed,  the  use  of  language  being  unknown 
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to  her.  Laura  was  taken  to  see  her  in  1841  and  greeted  her 
tenderly  with  every  indication  of  interest  and  affection.  She 
had  brought  as  a gift  a chain  of  her  own  braiding,  and  she 
put  it  around  Julia’s  neck  with  a kiss  of  friendliness.  But 
Julia’s  stolid,  expressionless  countenance  did  not  change;  she 
put  the  chain  in  her  pocket  and  drew  away  from  the  em- 
braces of  her  little  visitor,  who  was  dismayed  by  the  action 
and  asked:  “Why  does  she  push  me,  why  does  she  not  love 
me?” 

Julia  came  to  Perkins  Institution  for  a visit  in  April, 
1842,  and  was  duly  enrolled  for  the  time  being.  She  was 
then  thirty-five  years  old,  beyond  the  formative,  educable 
age,  and  the  effort  to  give  her  systematic  instruction  was  not 
a success.  Inertia  had  become  her  habit,  and  Dr.  Howe 
recorded  of  her:  “She  is  past  the  age  which  nature  destines 
for  acquiring  and  storing  up  knowledge. ...  I fear  that  the 
time  has  gone  by  for  the  active  operation  of  Julia’s  mental 
faculties.” 

She  returned  a year  later  to  the  American  Asylum,  which 
had  been  and  continued  to  be  her  home, — if  such  may  be 
called  the  place  in  which  her  physical  being  was  cared  for. 
Beyond  that  life  held  little  for  her. 


Almira  E.  Alden 

Lizzie  Alden,  as  she  was  known,  (born  about  1837) 
entered  Perkins  Institution  October  17,  1846,  from  Dix- 
mont,  Maine,  and  remained  five  years.  She  was  totally  deaf 
but  possessed  a little  sight  and  had  retained  the  power  of 
speech,  since  she  was  seven  years  of  age  when  she  became 
deaf.  Dr.  Howe  saw  in  her  indications  of  uncommon  intel- 
lectual capacity,  coupled  with  a strong  will  and  violence  of 
temper  far  beyond  her  years.  He  adds  to  his  account  of  her: 

“This  case  seems  to  confirm  the  opinion  formed  by 
observing  other  blind-mutes,  that  the  occlusion  of  the 
two  great  avenues  of  sense  is  apt  to  prevent  the  har- 
monious development  of  the  mental  and  moral  powers, 
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by  perverting  the  energies  of  the  system  to  the  undue 

development  of  the  animal  nature.” 

Laura  gave  Lizzie  daily  lessons,  and  her  comments  upon 
her  teaching  experience  were  often  quaint  and  amusing. 
Beyond  the  note  that  Lizzie  went  to  the  American  Asylum 
for  the  Deaf  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  upon  leaving  Perkins 
Institution,  no  more  is  known  of  this  girl. 

These  five  deaf-blind  pupils  made  up  the  group  which 
came  under  the  direct  supervision  of  Dr.  Howe  at  Perkins 
Institution.  Five  others  were  brought  to  his  attention  while 
he  was  abroad,  two  in  England  and  one  each  in  Belgium, 
Switzerland  and  Germany.  For  all  these  he  could  give 
suggestions  only  and  point  to  his  reports  which  were  pur- 
posely made  as  complete  as  possible,  for  the  guidance  of 
other  educators. 

It  will  easily  be  noted  that  Laura  Bridgman  stood  out 
pre-eminently  in  the  Perkins  group.  She  reflected  the  fine 
personality  and  beautiful  character  of  her  great  benefactor, 
Dr.  Howe,  and  also  the  influence  of  the  noble  women,  de- 
voted and  highly-esteemed  assistants  of  Dr.  Howe,  who 
taught  her, — Misses  Drew,  Swift,  Wight  (best  beloved)  and 
Paddock.  Her  associations  were  of  the  best  and  her  response 
to  them  showed  itself  in  her  sweetness  of  disposition,  her 
affectionate  nature,  and  her  strict  adherence  to  the  highest 
qualities  of  character.  She  came  in  contact  with  the  best 
and  finest  minds  of  the  time,  distinguished  men  and  women 
belonging  to  Dr.  Howe’s  coterie  of  friends,  and  her  innate 
refinement  reached  out  to  meet  their  nobility  of  character. 

She  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Morrison  Heady,  the 
Kentucky  poet  who,  having  lost  sight  and  hearing  when 
sixteen  years  of  age,  yet  continued  his  writings  and  produced 
works  of  very  considerable  merit,  chief  among  which  stand 
his  tale  of  the  frontier,  “Burl,”  and  his  poems,  collected 
under  the  title  “The  double  night,  and  other  poems.”  Mr. 
Heady  met  Laura  in  1854  and  again  in  1859.  In  communi- 
cating with  friends  he  was  wont  to  make  use  of  a lettered 
glove  and  easily  read  words  spelled  out  by  touching  the 
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successive  letters.  His  correspondence  with  Laura  lasted 
for  many  years  and  afforded  her  great  pleasure.  He  tried 
to  lead  Laura  to  an  appreciation  of  rhythm  but  failed  in  his 
attempt.  Her  own  efforts  to  produce  poetry  showed  more 
feeling  than  beauty  of  expression. 

Edith  M.  Thomas 

Before  Laura’s  death  in  1889  she  had  known  the  joy  of 
helping  Mr.  Anagnos,  second  director  of  Perkins  Institution, 
to  establish  his  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind — the  first  inde- 
pendent organization  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  To  it  in 
October,  1887,  came  Edith  M.  Thomas,  born  in  Chelsea, 
Mass.,  October  8,  1878,  whose  history  is  indeed  an  interest- 
ing one.  She  had  been  a precocious  child,  learning  to  talk  at 
an  unusually  early  age  and  showing  great  mental  activity. 
When  four  years  of  age  she  was  smitten  with  total  blindness 
by  a virulent  attack  of  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria,  and 
total  deafness  followed  within  two  years. 

Established  in  Perkins  kindergarten  with  a special 
teacher,  Edith  began  the  toilsome,  uphill  climb  with  such 
simple,  every-day  objects  as  a ball  and  a mug , just  as  Dr. 
Howe  had  worked  it  out  for  Laura  Bridgman  but  with  the 
omission  of  some  of  the  intermediate  steps  in  the  process. 
Although  her  comprehension  of  what  this  instruction  signi- 
fied was  soon  apparent,  it  was  two  weeks  before  she  volun- 
tarily formed  the  letters  with  her  fingers;  but  from  that  point 
her  progress  was  assured  and  rapid.  At  the  outset  her  mind 
did  not  present  a blank  page  for  fresh  inscriptions  from  day 
to  day  but  seemed  full  of  happy  fancies  which  she  carried 
out  for  herself  with  great  ingenuity.  Thus,  constant  and 
systematic  training  was  an  interruption  to  her  own  pursuits, 
and  as  such  was  often  resented  by  her.  Here  was  struck  the 
dominant  note  of  her  character  which  in  those  early  days 
was  obstinacy  and  self-will  but  in  later  years  became,  largely 
through  Edith’s  own  untiring  efforts,  a firm  determination 
and  indomitable  courage  which  carried  her  onward  tri- 
umphant over  obstacles. 
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In  later  years,  when  occasion  for  self-discipline  arose,  it 
was  Edith’s  practice  to  retire  to  her  room  where,  having 
first  thrown  the  window  wide  open,  she  sought  a special 
penitential  seat  and  silently  persisted  in  the  struggle  until 
the  right  prevailed. 

This  spirit  of  determination  stood  Edith  in  good  stead, 
for  through  it  she  was  able  to  gain  the  victory  over  her 
academic  work  even  when  it  failed  to  arouse  her  interest  or 
enthusiasm.  Edith  was  not  a scholar  by  nature  and  had  to 
work  hard  for  everything  she  attained  in  her  literary  studies. 
Arithmetic  was  ever  her  bete  noire;  and  that  she  might  be 
harassed  beyond  endurance  appeared  in  her  confession  to  a 
friend:  “I  am  almost  crazy  with  my  Latin.  I wish  I was  in 
Heaven.” 

But  she  excelled  in  handwork,  from  the  early  days  when 
her  deft  fingers  fashioned  kindergarten  treasures  of  her  own 
initiative  and  fancy  to  the  much  later  day  when  she  was 
able  through  the  skill  of  her  needle  to  make  innumerable 
articles  of  use  and  beauty.  She  was  once  shocked  to  learn 
that  a friend  “hated  sewing.”  “Why,”  came  her  swift 
response,  “I  find  sewing  to  be  a very  useful  and  beautiful 
gift.  I never  get  tired  of  it.”  Many  were  the  dolls  she 
dressed  for  friends  and  for  charity,  thus  gratifying  the  desire 
of  her  affectionate  heart  to  help  in  some  worthy  cause. 

One  day  Edith  gave  utterance  to  a fresh  resolution.  “I 
have  talked  with  my  fingers  seven  years.  I think  that  is 
long  enough;  don’t  you?”  And  from  that  moment  she  gave 
to  articulation  the  same  conscientious  effort  which  she  be- 
stowed on  her  other  unwelcome  studies.  She  found  many 
difficulties  in  its  mastery,  but  she  persisted  until  she  was 
able  to  make  herself  readily  understood  by  those  who  were 
her  constant  companions,  although  she  never  attained  free- 
dom in  speech  or  love  of  its  exercise. 

Edith  possessed  the  power  of  orientation  to  a remarkable 
degree, — much  more  so  than  any  other  totally  blind  and 
totally  deaf  pupil  of  Perkins  Institution  at  any  previous  or 
subsequent  time. 
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Out  of  the  depths  of  her  grateful  heart  welled  up  this 
utterance  of  her  feeling:  “All  that  I am  and  can  do  and  enjoy 
I owe  to  the  school  and  through  it  to  Mr.  Anagnos.”  She 
was  deeply  and  essentially  religious,  and  only  when  she  was 
attuned  to  the  divine  order  of  things  was  she  at  her  happiest 
and  best.  She  remains  in  memory  as  a splendid  type  of  what 
can  be  accomplished  by  an  ordinary  intelligence,  hampered 
by  the  loss  of  two  senses,  when  this  is  coupled  with  an  ex- 
traordinary degree  of  will-power,  uprightness  and  sound 
common  sense  and  directed  by  teachers  of  rare  discretion, 
probity  and  earnestness  of  purpose. 

It  was  a real  sorrow  when  it  became  evident  that  Edith’s 
health  was  giving  way,  the  first  indication  being  a flagging 
of  her  indomitable  spirit  and  a lessening  of  her  power  to 
achieve.  At  first  work  was  lightened  and  remedial  measures 
were  sought,  but  when  it  seemed  best  she  was  taken  to  her 
home  in  1904,  and  death  came  September  26,  1910. 

Helen  Adams  Keller 

The  story  of  Helen  Keller  has  been  so  vividly  and 
graphically  told  by  herself1  that  it  calls  for  mention  here 
only  for  the  sake  of  continuity;  and,  indeed,  the  overlapping 
of  personal  experiences  in  the  successive  years  of  Perkins’ 
century  is  one  of  the  interesting  points  in  its  unfolding. 

While  yet  Laura  Bridgman  was  a focus  of  attention  at 
the  institution  and  while  Edith  Thomas  was  developing 
slowly  but  steadily  at  the  kindergarten,  the  moving  and 
dramatic  history  of  Helen’s  deliverance  began. 

It  was  in  1886  that  the  cry  for  help  for  this  doubly- 
handicapped  child  in  Alabama  reached  Mr.  Anagnos  at 
Perkins  Institution  and  met  with  quick  and  sure  response 
from  that  great-hearted  man.  Helen,  who  was  then  six 
years  old  and  had  been  totally  blind  and  deaf  since  the  age 
of  nineteen  months,  was  already  showing  a spirit  of  rebellion 
against  her  limitations  and  an  instinctive  groping  for  some 
key  which  should  unlock  for  her  the  treasury  of  the  universe. 

xThe  story  of  my  life  and  Midstream. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  it  was  Charles  Dickens’ 
allusion  to  Laura  Bridgman  in  his  American  Notes  that 
first  gave  Capt.  Keller  of  Tuscumbia,  Ala.,  the  hope  that 
something  might  be  done  for  his  afflicted  little  daughter; 
and  his  appeal  to  Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell  in  Washington 
and  the  latter’s  advice  that  Mr.  Anagnos  be  consulted  form 
the  next  links  in  the  chain  of  momentous  events.  Mr. 
Anagnos  fixed  at  once  upon  Miss  Annie  Sullivan,  a quick- 
witted, resourceful  girl,  who,  without  family  ties  and  emerg- 
ing out  of  an  unhappy  childhood,  had  yet  reached  the  point 
of  graduation  from  Perkins’  academic  course  as  valedictorian 
of  the  class  of  1886.  But,  although  Mr.  Anagnos  could 
assure  the  anxious  father  in  September  of  that  year  that 
help  would  be  forthcoming,  it  was  not  until  the  following 
March  that  Miss  Sullivan,  having  made  herself  familiar 
with  Dr.  Howe’s  reports  upon  his  work  with  Laura  Bridg- 
man and  talked  with  the  latter  (still  making  her  home  at 
Perkins  Institution),  felt  herself  ready  to  undertake  similar 
work  with  Helen  Keller. 

She  carried  with  her  to  the  Keller  home  a doll,  the  gift  of 
the  girls  of  Perkins  Institution,  which  had  been  dressed  by 
Laura  Bridgman,  and  this  doll  became  the  subject  of  Helen’s 
first  lesson  when  the  letters  d-o-1-1  were  spelled  into  her 
hand  in  the  manual  alphabet.  Response  to  the  underlying 
idea  that  such  finger  position  represented  the  names  of 
objects  was  evident  within  three  weeks,  and  Helen’s  avidity 
to  extend  this  new-found  acquaintance  with  things  was 
most  gratifying  to  her  teacher.  To  Mr.  Anagnos,  keeping  in 
close  touch  with  Miss  Sullivan  through  constant  corre- 
spondence, the  child’s  progress  seemed  nothing  short  of 
miraculous;  but  Miss  Sullivan  was  well  aware  of  the  hard 
work  and  close  application  that  went  on  day  after  day,  even 
though  Helen’s  alert  and  acquisitive  mind  made  it  an  open 
receptacle  for  information,  in  strong  contrast  to  the  sealed 
flasks  to  which,  at  the  outset,  the  minds  of  other  deaf-blind 
pupils  may  be  likened.  She  had  need  of  such  encouragement 
as  Mr.  Anagnos’  letters  contained.  “Look  steadily  at  the 
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polar  star  of  your  work,”  he  wrote,  “and  I have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  but  that  you  will  weather  all  storms  and 
reach  the  port  of  success.” 

Miss  Sullivan,  while  founding  her  work  on  Dr.  Howe’s 
tenets,  yet  initiated  new  ideas  of  her  own,  one  of  the  chief 
and  most  important  of  these  being  her  method  of  spelling — 
not  separate,  disjointed  words,  but  such  flow  of  sentences 
as  might  fall  upon  a normal  child’s  ears,  believing  that,  as  a 
baby  learns  to  pick  out  and  recognize  sounds,  so  Helen 
would  gradually  distinguish  words  and  phrases  and  com- 
prehend them.  This  contribution  to  her  normal  develop- 
ment may  lie  at  the  root  of  Helen’s  rich  vocabulary  and 
sweep  of  imagery. 

Helen’s  connection  with  Perkins  Institution,  already 
established  through  the  selection  of  its  graduate  as  her 
teacher,  was  made  closer  by  an  invitation  to  the  pair  to 
come  to  the  school  and  share  the  privileges  of  its  pupils. 
Helen  was  duly  entered  among  them  October  16,  1889,  and 
remained  enrolled  until  September,  1893.  In  the  story  of 
Miss  Sullivan  it  has  been  declared  that  Helen  encountered 
here  the  life  of  the  soul — “always  at  the  Perkins  Institution 
the  emphasis  lay  there.”1  Her  ambitions  were  intensified, 
and  her  progress  was  rapid  and  assured.  She  became  the 
centre  of  attention,  and  her  acquaintance  with  the  keenest 
minds,  the  readiest  wits,  most  famous  literati , leaders  and 
educators,  then  begun,  has  continued  throughout  her  life. 

Learning  in  1890  that  a little  deaf-blind  girl  in  Norway, 
Ragnhild  Kaata,  had  been  taught  to  speak,  Helen  at  once 
announced  her  ambition  to  do  likewise.  Such  instruction 
had  already  been  attempted  in  the  case  of  a lad  in  Switzer- 
land, Jacques  Edouard  Meystre,  but  the  effort  had  not 
proved  successful.  With  this  little  girl  Elias  Hofgaard, 
superintendent  of  the  school  for  the  deaf  in  Hamar,  Norway, 
obtained  excellent  results  in  using  the  oral  method  of  in- 
struction for  the  first  time  in  connection  with  a deaf-blind 
pupil. 

lAnne  Sullivan  Macy , by  Nella  Braddy,  p.  75. 
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In  furtherance  of  Helen’s  desire  to  emulate  Ragnhild 
Kaata  Miss  Sarah  Fuller  herself,  principal  of  the  Horace 
Mann  School  for  the  Deaf  in  Boston  and  an  educator  of  high 
standing,  gave  Helen  lessons  in  articulation,  and  these  were 
carried  on  four  years  later  (October,  1894)  at  the  Wright- 
Humason  School  for  the  Deaf  in  New  York.  Many  years 
later  (1910)  Helen  had  vocal  lessons  with  Mr.  Charles  A. 
White  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  in  Bos- 
ton, in  an  effort  to  produce  a speaking  voice  which  should 
be  pleasing  and  intelligible  to  her  hearers  when  she  appeared 
in  public.  While  her  ambitions  far  outstripped  her  attain- 
ments in  this  particular,  yet  she  has  been  able  to  make 
herself  readily  understood  by  her  associates  and  intimates 
and  has  found  this,  with  lip-reading,  a valuable  ally  to  the 
manual  alphabet  which  formed  the  corner-stone  of  her 
education. 

A strong  desire  to  go  to  college  took  possession  of  Helen, 
and  Harvard  University  was  her  preference.  As  being  the 
nearest  to  her  wish  Radcliffe  College  was  chosen,  after 
lengthy  discussions,  much  discouragement  and  many  mis- 
givings, and  her  studies  now  took  definite  form.  She  pre- 
pared for  college  examinations  at  the  Cambridge  School  for 
Young  Ladies  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  but  the  individual 
instruction  from  two  private  tutors  was  her  greatest  help 
in  reaching  her  goal.  The  first  of  these,  the  Rev.  Dr.  John 
D.  Irons,  was  engaged  as  her  teacher  of  Latin  and  Greek  by 
Mr.  William  Wade  of  Hulton,  Pa.,  whose  personal  and 
generous  interest  in  the  education  of  the  deaf-blind  led  to 
many  acts  of  kindliness  on  his  part.  Helen  became  a mem- 
ber of  his  household  during  this  period  of  tuition  and  enjoyed 
a friendship  with  Mr.  Wade  and  his  family  which  lasted 
throughout  his  life.  His  peculiar  interest  in  such  problems 
paved  the  way  to  wide  acquaintance  with  many  of  them 
and  to  his  publication  in  1901  of  a monograph,  The  Deaf- 
Blind , which  included  brief  accounts  of  many  of  these  young 
people  in  the  different  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  the 
blind  throughout  the  country. 
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The  second  tutor  who  contributed  greatly  to  Helen’s 
advancement  was  Mr.  Merton  S.  Keith  of  Cambridge,  who 
lifted  her  out  of  the  “Slough  of  Despond,”  as  she  has  said, 
over  her  mathematics.  It  was  a triumph  for  her  teachers  no 
less  than  for  herself  that  she  was  able  to  enter  Radcliffe  in 
1900  without  condition  and  to  complete  her  course  satis- 
factorily in  1904  with  the  degree  of  B.A.,  but  with  such  close 
absorption  as  to  preclude  the  joy  of  sharing  in  the  manifold 
and  varicolored  social  functions  of  college  life. 

Her  scholastic  honors  have  not  stopped  here,  for  she 
was  awarded  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Humane  Letters  by 
Temple  University  (Philadelphia)  in  1931  and  that  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  by  the  University  of  Glasgow  in  1932. 

With  the  end  of  her  formal  education  came  the  question 
of  how  best  her  gift  of  language,  her  energies  and  her  zeal 
for  helpfulness  might  be  utilized,  but  her  very  first  public 
work  for  the  newly-formed  Massachusetts  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  in  1904,  led  her  attention  in  that  direction,  and 
when,  in  1907,  she  was  appointed  a member  of  that  Com- 
mission she  said:  “I  knew  now  that  my  work  was  to  be  for 
the  blind.” 

Although  many  friends  have  given  her  financial  aid,  she 
has  found  her  expenses  beyond  her  income,  and  neither  she 
nor  her  teacher  has  ever  been  free  from  the  worriment  of 
“making  both  ends  meet.”  “We  are  the  kind  of  people  who 
come  out  of  an  enterprise  poorer  than  we  went  into  it,”  she 
has  said  ruefully.  Various  enterprises  have  been  entered 
into: — A lecture  tour  which  proved  exhausting  alike  of  body 
and  of  resources;  a brief  vaudeville  sketch  which  served  to 
spread  the  story  of  her  achievements,  even  though  it  did  not 
bring  financial  security;  a moving-picture  film,  called  “De- 
liverance,” which,  after  many  vicissitudes,  was  snuffed  out 
by  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War. 

In  recent  years  she  has  traveled  extensively  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York, 
presenting  their  work  and  their  needs  in  her  own  inimitable, 
sympathetic  way.  Her  name  is  sufficient  to  attract  large 
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audiences  wherever  she  appears,  and  her  pleas  find  instant 
response.  She  was  appointed  trustee  of  the  Foundation  in 
February,  1933. 

Along  with  all  these  activities  her  fingers  have  flown,  and 
the  list  of  her  published  works  forms  an  enviable  record  of 
sustained  endeavor  and  accomplishment.  The  titles  of  her 
books  appear  in  the  appended  Bibliography.  Some  of  them 
have  been  translated  into  other  languages,  and  through 
them,  as  well  as  the  many  published  accounts  of  Helen,  her 
name  has  become  known  throughout  the  world,  and  her 
achievements  have  brought  hope  and  courage  into  many  a 
darkened  silent  life. 

So  many  have  acclaimed  her  attainments  that  it  is  per- 
haps invidious  to  single  out  any  individual  plaudits,  but  one 
is  tempted  to  quote  Dr.  James  Kerr  Love  who  said  in  his 
book,  The  Deaf  Child:  “Side  by  side  with  Dr.  Howe’s  great 
work  [the  teaching  of  language  to  the  blind-deaf]  must  be 
put  Helen  Keller’s  [the  acquisition  of  speech  by  the  blind- 
deaf] — the  greatest  individual  achievement  in  the  whole 
history  of  oralism,  or  indeed  of  education.”  In  an  interest- 
ing study  of  living  Americans,  published  in  the  New  York 
Herald-Tribune , September  21,  1930,  Mr.  Walter  Pitkin 
listed  those  who,  in  his  opinion,  had  achieved  most.  He 
judged  his  candidates  on  four  factors:  “A  clear,  well  con- 
ceived, large  ambition;  apostolic  zeal  in  overcoming  obsta- 
cles; thoroughness  in  accomplishing  what  was  wanted;  and 
the  significance  and  human  value  of  the  success.”  Of  the 
four  names  in  his  first,  or  AAAA,  group  Helen  Keller  was 
one,  her  teacher  in  the  second,  or  AAA  group,  although  he 
said  he  felt  it  almost  justifiable  to  raise  her  also  to  the  first 
rank. 

Inseparable  from  Helen’s  life  and  development  is  that  of 
her  faithful  friend,  constant  companion,  wise  guide  and 
resourceful  teacher,  Miss  Annie  Sullivan,  later  Mrs.  Macy. 
“She  is  thy  spiritual  liberator,”  said  John  Greenleaf  Whittier 
tenderly.  Although  she  might  have  chosen  almost  any  field 
of  personal  advancement  and  gone  far  in  it,  her  devotion  to 
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Helen  has  never  swerved.  Having  put  her  hand  to  the  plow, 
she  looked  not  back.  “She  never  made  me  feel  different 
from  other  people,”  has  been  Helen’s  testimony  to  her  tact 
and  graciousness.  She  has  worked  out  her  own  methods  and 
solved  every  problem  that  arose  in  Helen’s  education  and 
later  activities,  and  she  has  given  freely  of  her  whole  life, 
including  the  precious  remnant  of  her  failing  eyesight,  al- 
ways a precarious  possession,  now  materially  lessened. 

Like  Helen  Mrs.  Macy  has  been  honored  by  receiving 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Humane  Letters  from  Temple  Uni- 
versity, a mark  of  appreciation  which  was  no  less  a gratifica- 
tion to  Helen  than  her  teacher  had  enjoyed  a year  previous 
in  the  bestowing  of  the  same  honor  upon  her  famous  pupil. 
Helen’s  utter  dependence  upon  her  and  unending  indebted- 
ness to  her  wells  up  from  her  heart  in  a mighty  torrent  and 
finds  such  touching  expression  as  the  little  tribute  which 
closes  Miss  Nella  Braddy’s  splendid  eulogy  of  this  noble 
woman:1 

“Teacher,  and  yet  again 
Teacher — and  that  was  all. 

It  will  be  my  answer 
In  the  dark 
When  Death  calls.” 

A deep  religious  feeling  has  afforded  the  greatest  possible 
solace  and  quickening  of  the  spirit  to  Helen  as  to  Laura 
Bridgman  and  Edith  Thomas.  Her  personal  spiritual  ex- 
perience has  led  her  into  the  Swedenborgian  Church  through 
the  guidance  of  her  good  friend,  the  late  Hon.  John  Hitz  of 
the  Volta  Bureau,  Washington,  a trend  of  thought  beauti- 
fully set  forth  in  her  book,  My  Religion. 

Willie  Elizabeth  Robin 

In  December,  1890,  a third  member  of  the  group  of 
deaf-blind  pupils  at  Perkins  Institution  arrived  at  the 
kindergarten.  This  was  Willie  Elizabeth  Robin,  born  in 
Throckmorton,  Texas,  July  12,  1884,  in  full  possession  of 

xAnne  Sullivan  Macy:  the  story  behind  Helen  Keller. 
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all  her  senses  but  bereft  of  sight  and  hearing  by  severe  illness, 
called  “catarrhal  fever”  (meningitis?),  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
months. 

Her  first  name  suggests  her  parents’  hopes  for  the  baby 
to  come,  but  in  later  years  the  girl  herself  asked  to  be  called 
Elizabeth,  and  she  may  very  properly  be  so  designated  in 
the  story  of  her  life  at  Perkins  Institution. 

She  was  a pretty,  fair-haired  child,  gentle  and  affec- 
tionate, and  rendered  amenable  to  discipline  by  a wise  and 
careful  mother,  although  her  only  medium  of  communica- 
tion was  by  pats,  pulls  and  pushes.  Over  the  two  little 
sisters  who  came  to  share  her  home  Elizabeth  had  exercised 
a truly  motherly  care,  and  this  too  had  aided  in  her  normal 
development. 

Arriving  at  the  kindergarten,  Elizabeth  was  soon  running 
happily  about  with  a little  girl  whom  she  had  singled  out  as 
her  companion,  and  as  the  days  passed  it  was  pleasant  to 
see  the  drooping  corners  of  her  mouth  lifted,  the  wistful 
and  pathetic  expression  replaced  by  one  of  joyousness — a 
characteristic  which  never  left  her  through  school  days,  her 
sunny  disposition  bringing  to  her  the  companionship  of  a 
host  of  good  friends.  “I  have  so  many  friends  that  I cannot 
assure  you  how  grateful  I am!”  she  exclaimed  one  day  in 
deep  thankfulness.  Among  them  special  mention  must  be 
made  of  Mr.  Albert  T.  Whiting  (formerly  one  of  three  com- 
missioners of  police  of  Massachusetts)  and  Mrs.  Whiting, 
who,  becoming  interested  in  this  vivacious  little  maiden, 
opened  the  doors  of  their  home  to  her,  giving  her  truly 
parental  love  and  care  and  offering  a veritable  haven  for  her 
holidays,  with  many  gifts  and  acts  of  friendliness.  She  re- 
paid this  generous  solicitude  with  a wealth  of  affection  flow- 
ing out  of  her  grateful  heart. 

Under  a special  teacher  her  formal  training  was  begun 
with  the  objects  fan , hat  and  ring^  and  her  mental  grasp  of 
what  this  meant  was  quick  and  sure,  achieved  within  a 
fortnight.  From  these  initial  steps  her  progress  was  so  rapid 
that  it  is  no  wonder  that  Mr.  Anagnos  could  exclaim  jubi- 
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lantly:  “What  little  girl,  with  all  her  senses,  could  have 
accomplished  more  than  this  in  the  short  space  of  twenty-one 
months!”  The  steady  and  normal  mastery  of  her  school 
subjects  eventuated  in  her  graduation  with  high  school 
diploma  in  June,  1906,  a certificate  of  the  completion  of  the 
full  course  in  manual  training  being  awarded  at  the  same 
time. 

In  Elizabeth’s  case,  as  in  Edith  Thomas’s,  she  was  placed 
in  a regular  class  in  which  her  special  teacher,  seated  beside 
her,  acted  as  interpreter,  spelling  into  her  hand  all  that  the 
class  teacher  and  the  other  pupils  said  and  reciting  to  them 
Elizabeth’s  responses  to  questions.  It  was  felt  that  in  this 
way  such  a special  pupil  would  be  broadened  through  asso- 
ciation with  the  several  personalities  in  the  schoolrooms. 
The  special  teacher  aided  also  in  the  preparation  of  her 
studies  and  as  guide  and  helper  at  all  times. 

Elizabeth  learned  to  articulate  intelligibly  and  with 
considerable  freedom,  and  she  enjoyed  this  means  of  com- 
munication. In  an  exhibition,  in  which  she  was  to  recite  in 
public,  she  pleaded  to  be  allowed  to  do  her  part  by  speaking 
aloud  instead  of  by  spelling,  but  she  yielded  gracefully  when 
it  was  decided  best  for  her  to  use  the  manual  alphabet.  At 
one  time  she  came  to  a teacher  to  make  a request  for  Edith 
Thomas.  In  response  to  questioning  she  explained:  “I  asked 
to  save  Edith’s  throat,”  but  further  inquiry  brought  out  the 
fact  that  Elizabeth  had  acted  as  mouthpiece  because  she  did 
not  mind  talking,  and  Edith  did. 

Another  very  excellent  feature  of  the  training  of  these, 
and  similar  pupils,  was  encouragement  in  the  making  of 
their  own  plans  for  free  time,  independence  of  action  as  a 
means  of  inculcating  self-reliance  and  self-responsibility. 
These  traits  have  been  invaluable  in  Elizabeth’s  after-life, 
as  well  as  in  that  of  later  pupils,  enabling  her  to  return  to 
her  home  and  take  her  place  as  a contributing  member  of 
the  household,  sharing  the  work  and  play,  pleasures  and 
sorrows  of  the  family — not  always  content,  as  is  but  natural 
after  the  enlivening  and  enthralling  life  at  Perkins,  for 
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From  a photo  taken  1891. 

HELEN  KELLER. 

ELIZABETH  ROBIN 


EDITH  THOMAS. 
TOMMY  STRINGER. 


Elizabeth  has  learned  like  many  another  that  school-days 
are  the  best  days.  Still,  her  letters  to  school  friends  show 
the  healthy  activities  in  which  she  is  able  to  enter,  and  the 
story  of  her  life  which  she  has  written  and  which  has  been 
privately  printed  breathes  a spirit  of  gratitude  and  appre- 
ciation of  all  that  was  done  for  her  here. 

A beautiful  friendship  existed  between  Elizabeth  and 
Edith  Thomas,  and  their  companionship  was  a source  of 
happiness  to  both  girls.  Besides  their  walks  and  talks  in 
their  free  time  they  sat  side  by  side  during  the  weekly 
demonstrations  of  pupils’  activities,  and  it  was  a delightful 
and  touching  sight  to  see  their  fingers  flying  in  the  inter- 
change of  ideas  and  questions  and  answers  through  their 
medium,  the  manual  alphabet.  Elizabeth  carried  back  to 
her  home  the  memory  of  this  particular  association,  broken 
by  Edith’s  illness  and  death,  as  well  as  a good  groundwork 
of  general  culture  and  training,  social  adaptability,  resources 
in  domestic  duties,  handiwork,  reading  and  friendly  inter- 
course through  correspondence  or  conversation,  and  a happy 
outlook  upon  life.  Surely  this  is  ample  justification  for  the 
time,  energy  and  financial  aid  given  to  her  development. 


Thomas  Stringer 

The  frontispiece  of  Mr.  Wade’s  Monograph , already 
referred  to,  shows  an  interesting  group  of  four  of  Perkins’ 
deaf-blind  pupils, — Helen  Keller,  Edith  Thomas  and  Eliza- 
beth Robin,  and  a new  addition  to  their  number,  Tommy 
Stringer,  as  he  was  affectionately  called  in  the  days  of  his 
babyhood.  About  him  clusters  a wealth  of  attention  and 
interest  and  noteworthy  incidents.  Paramount  among  the 
latter  stands  the  one  which  tells  the  story  of  what  Helen 
Keller  did  for  Tommy. 

When  this  little  boy  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Anagnos,  director  of  Perkins  Institution,  he  was  indeed  a 
poor  little  waif  of  humanity.  Born  in  Pennsylvania,  July  3, 
1886,  he  lost  sight  and  hearing,  when  four  years  old,  through 
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spinal  meningitis,  and  was  placed  in  a Pittsburgh  hospital 
pending  final  disposition  of  his  case.  Homeless  and  parent- 
less, there  seemed  no  “continuing  city”  for  Tommy;  but 
Mr.  Anagnos  began  at  once  a campaign  of  practical  benevo- 
lence for  the  little  boy  by  enlisting  the  sympathies  of  phi- 
lanthropists far  and  near.  Among  those  whose  hearts  were 
moved  by  Tommy’s  plight  was  Helen  Keller, — and,  indeed, 
she  was  the  first  one  at  Perkins  to  hear  of  Tommy  through  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Wade.  It  happened  that  just  at  that  time 
Helen’s  beloved  dog,  Lioness,  was  shot,  and  dog  lovers  all 
over  the  land  rose  to  the  suggestion  that  they  combine  to 
replace  her  loss.  Helen  perceived  in  this  movement  a chance 
to  benefit  little  Tommy,  and  she  wrote  to  all  these  kind 
friends,  begging  them  to  divert  to  this  little  boy  their  pro- 
posed gifts.  So  generous  was  the  response  to  this  request 
that  the  doors  of  the  kindergarten  could  be  swung  wide  to 
receive  Tommy,  and  he  was  brought  there  April  8,  1891, 
“a  mere  lump  of  breathing  clay.”  He  slept  by  day  and  was 
wakeful  at  night,  since  he  had  been  the  charge  of  a night- 
nurse  at  the  hospital;  and  he  crept  instead  of  walking  but 
showed  intelligence  in  that  he  moved  backward  instead 
of  forward,  evidently  having  discovered  that  it  hurt  less 
to  hit  his  heels  than  to  bump  his  head,  if  obstacles  were 
encountered. 

Some  time  had  to  be  spent  in  teaching  him  to  walk,  to 
dress  and  undress  and  to  feed  himself — in  a word,  to  ex- 
change infancy  for  childhood.  He  proved  to  be  a tractable, 
affectionate  little  fellow  whose  arms  would  reach  out  for  a 
mute  embrace  at  every  kindly  touch,  but  he  did  not  then 
discriminate  between  friends  and  strangers. 

B-r-e-a-d  was  the  medium  chosen  for  the  first  lesson  in 
the  manual  alphabet,  but,  while  signs  of  latent  intelligence 
were  not  lacking,  Tommy  was  apathetic  and  showed  no 
interest  or  recognition  as  again  and  again  the  word  was 
spelled  into  his  hand  whenever  a piece  of  bread  was  given  to 
him.  But  at  last,  after  days  and  days  of  this  practice,  he 
brightened  up  and  voluntarily  spelled  b-r  as  he  took  a 
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mouthful  of  bread.  The  victory  was  won!  Tommy’s  edu- 
cation had  begun. 

It  was  indeed  a “far  cry,”  as  one  friend  aptly  expressed 
it,  from  the  Tommy  Stringer  of  those  early  days  to  the  fine 
lad  who  evolved  as  the  years  passed, — tall,  erect,  manly, 
honest,  straightforward,  with  an  alert  mind,  stored  with 
general  information  and  teeming  with  ingenious  conceptions. 
All  this  was  accomplished  by  steady  and  systematic  instruc- 
tion which  embraced  manual  training  in  which  he  delighted 
and  excelled,  as  well  as  academic  studies  by  means  of  which 
he  was  graduated  without  concession  in  June,  1903,  from 
the  Lowell  grammar  school  in  Roxbury. 

Touching,  indeed,  was  his  initial  effort  at  letter-writings 
prompted  by  a grateful  and  loving  heart: 

^ I i a 


T-, 


O TTL. 


and  touching,  too,  was  his  own  story  of  his  life,  written  as'an 
original  composition  and  printed  in  the  Perkins  Institution 
report  for  1899: 

“When  Tom  was  a little  boy  he  lived  in  Pennsylvania. 
When  my  mamma  is  going  to  the  far  country  to  rest,  Tom 
is  going  to  the  Hospital.  The  bed  and  the  doctor  will 
make  him  better.  The  lady  will  take  Tom  to  school,  to 
see  Miss  Bull  and  Miss  Brown  and  Fly  all  the  three 
teachers  who  teach  all  day  to  make  him  grow  up  to  be  a 
good  big  boy.  I could  not  talk  and  walk  I was  too  small — 
you  must  wait  for  five  years  old.  I went  to  the  kinder- 
garten to  learn  in  school  with  Miss  Brown  and  Miss 
Conley  and  all  the  teachers.  I am  glad  that  I came  from 
Pennsylvania.” 

For  articulation  Tom  had  little  use,  and  although  he  was 
taught  the  different  sounds  he  did  not  voluntarily  resort  to 
that  method  of  communication.  At  one  time  when  Tom  had 
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expressed  a desire  to  travel  alone  to  California  his  teacher 
seized  the  opportunity  thus  presented  by  saying:  “How 
could  you  go,  since  you  cannot  talk  and  the  conductor  can- 
not spell?”  But  Tom  answered  serenely:  “I  will  teach  the 
conductor  to  spell.” 

In  the  work  of  his  hands  Tom  found  full  scope  for  his 
powers  and  the  real  joy  of  achievement.  He  had  the  benefit 
of  a brief  course  at  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School  and,  best 
of  all,  of  personal  instruction  by  Mr.  Gustaf  Larsson,  head 
of  the  North  Bennet  Street  Training  School,  Boston,  and  a 
gifted  exponent  of  the  sloyd  system  of  manual  training. 
Through  his  wise  leadership  and  profound  interest  Tom’s 
dexterity  was  well  and  systematically  developed.  The  lad 
learned  to  identify  eight  kinds  of  wood  by  the  sense  of  smell 
alone,  while  with  his  fingers  he  could  detect  the  slightest 
bulge  or  crack  or  irregularity  that  defied  vision.  One  day  at 
the  sloyd  school  he  picked  up  a block  of  wood,  composed  of 
two  kinds  so  skilfully  joined  together  that  no  line  of  meeting 
could  be  felt;  and  he  was  asked  what  kind  of  wood  it  was. 
He  smelled  of  it  on  one  side  and  then  the  other;  he  appeared 
puzzled  and  did  the  same  thing  over  and  over.  At  length, 
deciding  that  this  variety  of  wood  was  beyond  his  ken,  he 
gave  his  impressions,  absurd  though  they  might  be.  Point- 
ing to  one  side  he  spelled  “pine,”  and  for  the  other  he  spelled 
“whitewood.”  When  told  that  he  had  named  them  correctly, 
he  was  both  pleased  and  relieved. 

The  years  have  sobered  Tom.  No  longer  true  is  his 
childish  assertion,  “Tom  is  fun.”  Yet  he  has  followed  cour- 
ageously and  uncomplainingly  the  path  that  opened  out 
before  him,  finding  in  the  work  of  his  hands  his  chief  medium 
of  expression  and,  indeed,  his  mainstay  in  these  later  years 
when,  since  leaving  the  school  in  1913,  he  has  made  his  home 
with  his  guardian,  Mr.  Lee  Edgarton  of  Fulton,  N.Y., 
there  made  happy  and  comfortable  and,  though  cared  for 
financially  through  the  fund  raised  by  Mr.  Anagnos  for  his 
benefit,  contributing  his  share  in  the  family  life  and  keeping 
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happily  occupied  by  the  manufacture  of  crates  for  the  fruits 
and  vegetables  which  are  sent  to  market. 

In  1901  Mr.  William  Wade,  whose  interest  in  deaf-blind 
students  has  already  been  noted,  invited  these  to  the  number 
of  eight,  with  their  teachers,  to  attend  the  Pan-American 
Exposition  at  Buffalo,  N.Y.  It  was  a wonderful  experience 
for  them  all,  and  the  photograph  there  taken  with  Mr.  Wade 
in  the  centre,  holding  little  Leslie  Oren  of  Ohio  (whom  he 
christened  “Perpetual  Motion”)  shows  a fine,  upstanding 
group  of  young  people,  mentally  and  physically  alert. 
Many  of  these  received  their  education  in  schools  for  the 
deaf — where  naturally  they  are  considered  the  blind-deaf, 
rather  than  the  deaf-blind  as  designated  in  schools  for  the 
blind.1  In  the  interchange  of  ideas,  anecdotes  and  experi- 
ences the  teachers  of  the  three  Perkins  pupils  who  were  there 
felt  themselves  at  a disadvantage  because  not  one  of  them 
had  begun  the  work  with  her  charge,  and  thus  they  could 
not  describe  the  first  steps  of  development,  save  through 
hearsay.  Well  was  it  that  the  reports  of  Perkins  Institution 
have  always  given  such  detailed  and  accurate  accounts  of 
the  progress  of  these  young  people. 


Homer  B.  Wardwell 

It  is  told  of  Tom  Stringer  that  he  was  observed  one  day 
“walking”  Homer  Wardwell  up  the  stairs, — always  a diffi- 
cult task, — to  the  child’s  room,  where  he  thrust  the  little 
boy  in  and  then,  closing  the  door,  remained  for  an  appre- 
ciable time  with  his  nose  against  the  crack,  to  make  sure 
that  Homer  did  not  try  to  come  out. 

This  little  boy,  born  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  February  2, 
1891,  entered  the  kindergarten  September  19,  1895,  and  re- 
mained until  December,  1897.  But  he  was  not  mentally 
alert  and  did  not  respond  to  attempts  to  train  him  by 
methods  which  had  proved  so  successful  with  other  pupils. 

*It  may  here  be  noted  that  Helen  Keller  is  held  to  be  deaf  to  the  blind,  blind 
to  the  deaf. 
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He  lived  out  his  somewhat  brief  existence  at  his  Cambridge 
home,  dying  of  pneumonia  February  11,  1909.  Poor  Homer! 

Dr.  Allen,  in  his  paper  on  The  Deaf-Blind , submitted  to 
the  department  on  the  visually  handicapped  of  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Protection  (1930), 
pointed  out  the  wide  differences  of  every  kind  in  those 
doubly-handicapped  children  who  come  to  our  schools  for 
instruction,  and  stated:  “Individual  differences  demand  in- 
dividual treatment,  to  be  arrived  at  slowly  and  after  the 
most  careful  and  sympathetic  scrutiny,  by  more  than  one 
person.”  How  true  this  is  has  been  amply  borne  out  by  a 
study  of  the  deaf-blind  pupils  of  Perkins  Institution.  There 
could  be  only  one  Laura  Bridgman,  the  initiatory  subject  of 
such  training,  who  aroused  the  amazement  and  acclaim  of 
the  whole  civilized  world;  only  one  Helen  Keller  of  mar- 
vellous intellectual  and  sympathetic  attainments;  only  one 
graceful  and  sunny-hearted  Elizabeth  Robin;  only  one 
sturdy,  purposeful  and  conscientious  Edith  Thomas;  only 
one  dear,  affectionate  Thomas  Stringer,  whose  needs  ap- 
pealed to  men,  women  and  children  all  over  our  land  and 
touched  their  hearts,  as  they  had  Helen  Keller’s  and  Mr. 
Anagnos’  at  the  outset. 

And  here  followed  several  deaf-blind  pupils,  each  differ- 
ing from  the  others,  profiting  by  instruction  and  gaining 
thereby  a happy  and  fortunate  communication  with  the  life 
surrounding  them,  even  though  no  high  degree  of  mental 
capacity  or  accomplishment  can  be  noted.  In  the  training 
under  the  devoted  young  woman  who  essayed  each  indi- 
vidual task,  guided  by  the  accumulated  experiences  of  Dr. 
Howe  and  his  successors,  Dr.  Allen’s  ideas,  further  expressed 
in  the  article  already  referred  to,  found  full  acceptance  and 
response.  He  has  said:  “Good  and  profitable  habits  must  be 
inculcated, ..  .in  becoming  self-directing,  self-entertaining 
and  industrious,  especially  in  learning  to  wait  on  one’s  self.” 
That  this  admonition  has  been  heeded  and  made  a corner- 
stone of  a proud  structure  of  growth  and  achievement  is 
fully  attested  in  the  lives  of  these  young  people. 
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THOMAS  STRINGER  EDITH  THOMAS  MARION  ROSTRON 
ELIZABETH  ROBIN  CORA  CROCKER 


Cora  Adelia  Crocker 


This  girl,  born  February  17,  1885,  became  totally  blind 
and  partially  deaf  at  the  age  of  eight  years  and  entered 
Perkins  Institution  in  September,  1896;  but  her  physical 
condition  did  not  permit  her  retention.  When,  restored  to 
health,  she  was  re-admitted  in  April,  1901,  it  was  as  a deaf- 
blind  pupil,  her  hearing  being  wholly  lost,  and  with  a special 
teacher.  She  retained  fluent  speech.  Cora  presented  a force- 
ful but  undisciplined  nature,  with  many  behavior  problems, 
calling  for  careful  and  judicious  treatment  by  her  earnest 
and  sympathetic,  but  often  perplexed,  teachers  and  mates. 
Chief  among  her  characteristics,  fortunately,  was  an  in- 
herent neatness  and  orderliness,  and  she  was  especially 
gifted  in  the  use  of  her  hands.  The  systematic  training 
which  she  received  in  this  direction  while  at  Perkins  enabled 
her  after  leaving  school  to  be  gainfully  employed  in  chair- 
caning  at  the  workshop  for  girls,  Woolson  House,  Cambridge, 
up  to  the  time  of  her  marriage  to  a retired  layman  reader, 
deaf,  imbued  with  a spirit  of  devotion  and  philanthropy. 
The  presence  of  a little  daughter  crowns  the  union  and  places 
Cora  in  a unique  position  among  youthful  deaf-blind  pupils. 

In  her  cottage  home  in  the  country  Cora  does  all  the 
housework,  and  does  it  well.  She  loves  flowers  and  gives  her 
garden  excellent  care.  During  her  child’s  infancy  and  child- 
hood she  has  made  all  her  clothes,  although  that  may  not 
continue  to  be  the  case  now  that  the  daughter  (a  bright, 
normal  child)  has  become  a school  girl. 


Marion  Rostron 

Marion  Rostron,  born  May  7,  1889,  entered  Perkins 
Institution  in  September,  1901,  as  a deaf-blind  pupil  having 
a special  teacher.  She  was  then  totally  deaf,  with  fast  failing 
vision,  which,  however,  has  continued  to  serve  her  in  some 
degree  to  the  present  time.  She  was  an  active,  good-natured 
girl,  not  at  all  the  type  of  a scholar  but  interested  in  manual 
training  and  capable  in  the  use  of  her  hands.  Through  her 
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ability  in  handiwork  she  has  been  able,  since  leaving  school 
after  four  years’  training,  to  earn  enough,  through  caning 
chairs  at  the  Woolson  House  shop  for  girls,  to  pay  her  own 
expenses.  Marion  is  a happy  member  of  the  Woolson  House 
family. 


Nellie  Winitzky 

Nellie  Winitzky  (now  known  as  Nellie  Winn),  born  May 
28,  1892,  was  a Perkins  pupil  from  September,  1905,  to 
June,  1912.  Totally  deaf  and  partially  blind,  she  had  an 
additional  handicap,  being  a victim  of  major  chorea  which 
hampered  her  movements  and  her  stability  very  seriously 
and  has  increased  rather  than  lessened  with  the  passing 
years. 

In  her  school  work,  under  a special  teacher,  every  step 
of  the  way  opened  up  a new  world  to  Nellie,  always  to  her  a 
revelation  of  wonder  and  delight.  Her  keen  interest  was 
aroused  by  each  new  fact  or  fancy  in  her  lessons.  “This 
might  be  a truly  story”  was  her  rapturous  acceptance  of  a 
historical  incident.  Her  whole  being  breathed  a spirit  of 
love  and  gratitude  for  every  attention  and  kindness  shown 
her,  and  this  is  still  the  foremost  characteristic  of  this  dear 
girl,  expressed  in  her  little  poems,  in  her  long  and  fervent 
letters,  and  in  her  appreciation  of  the  occasional  opportunity 
afforded  her  to  visit  Perkins  or  Woolson  House — alas,  no 
longer  possible  on  account  of  the  increase  in  her  physical 
disability. 


Louis  Yott 

Of  all  these  deaf-blind  pupils  Louis  Yott  was  perhaps  the 
most  seriously  afflicted  in  his  school  days,  being  a victim  of 
pigmental  ichthyosis , which  blunted  his  sense  of  touch  and 
would  have  rendered  his  instruction  well-nigh  impossible, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  faithful  ministrations  of  the  good 
ladies  of  the  kindergarten  who,  from  the  time  of  his  entrance 
(October,  1906,  at  the  age  of  eight  years)  carefully  bathed, 
anointed  and  bandaged  each  separate  finger  and  toe  every 
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single  night,  in  order  to  soften  the  skin  and  aid  him  in 
tactual  ability.  He  was  a sweet-tempered  youth,  a general 
favorite  with  all  who  knew  him,  always  ready  and  eager  to 
do  the  right  thing  and  fulfil  every  obligation.  “A  good 
scout,”  the  boys  called  him.  He  left  school  in  June,  1916, 
and  it  was  hoped  that  his  partial  sight  would  enable  him  to 
make  himself  useful  and  to  find  pleasurable  occupation  on 
the  farm  of  relatives,  but  his  death,  in  February,  1923, 
could  not  be  regretted  in  view  of  his  serious  physical  con- 
dition. 


Chester  N.  Roberts 

A very  different  personality  was  that  of  Chester  N. 
Roberts,  who  was  exactly  the  age  of  Louis  Yott  to  a day 
(February  19,  1898)  but  did  not  enter  Perkins  Institution 
until  November,  1911,  being  then  totally  deaf  but  possessing 
a little  sight.  For  the  first  time  with  such  a pupil  no  special 
teacher  was  engaged  to  give  her  whole  attention  to  the  one 
individual,  but,  instead,  a pupil-teacher  was  chosen  from 
among  his  schoolmates.  Chester  had  reached  fourth  grade 
in  the  public  schools  and  was  much  more  prone  to  repine 
over  his  misfortune  than  any  of  those  who  had  preceded  him 
at  Perkins  in  such  a doubly-handicapped  condition.  He  was 
greatly  interested  in  literature  and  has  found  in  the  writing 
of  stories,  articles  and  poems  a real  and  pleasurable  avoca- 
tion, but  his  steady  vocation  since  leaving  school  in  June, 
1917,  has  been  in  the  broom  shop  of  the  Massachusetts 
Division  of  the  Blind  at  Cambridge,  where  he  has  earned 
enough  to  preserve  a sense  of  independence,  while  making 
his  home  with  a kind,  motherly  woman  who  has  given  him 
good  care  and  understanding. 

These  five  pupils,  like  Edith  Thomas  before  them,  were 
Massachusetts  residents,  provided  for,  as  to  board  and 
tuition,  under  special  conditions,  through  the  generous  act 
which  this  Commonwealth  adopted  May  28,  1886,  making 
possible  the  care  and  instruction  of  doubly-handicapped 
children,  free  from  financial  worriment  on  the  part  of  those 
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responsible  for  them.  Massachusetts  was  the  first  state  to 
make  such  provision,  although  other  states  have  since  fol- 
lowed its  lead.  That  interest  in  the  problems  these  boys  and 
girls  present  is  in  the  ascendancy  is  attested  by  the  appoint- 
ment (1932)  of  a Joint  Committee  on  the  Deaf-Blind,  repre- 
senting the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York, 
the  American  Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of 
Speech  to  the  Deaf  (Volta  Bureau,  Washington)  and  the 
American  Federation  of  Organizations  for  the  Hard  of 
Hearing,  to  give  consideration  and  assistance  in  every 
possible  way. 

There  have  been  other  boys  and  girls  with  defective 
vision  and  hearing  who  have  participated  in  school  life  at 
Perkins  Institution  but,  retaining  these  senses  in  some 
degree,  did  not  require  classification  as  deaf-blind  pupils. 
For  these  every  possible  helpful  contact  was  afforded,  but 
in  nearly  every  case  manual  training  offered  the  greatest 
opportunity  and  served  their  need  of  self-expression  then 
and  in  later  years. 

Some  deaf-blind  Massachusetts  folk  have  become  so 
after  school  age, — in  adult  life  or  old  age, — and  these  are 
helped  by  the  home  teachers,  provided  by  the  Common- 
wealth through  the  Division  of  the  Blind  and  sent  to  the 
homes  of  their  pupils  to  give  such  instruction  as  they  may 
in  reading  and  writing  and  simple  forms  of  handicraft. 

Miss  Rebecca  Mack,  on  whose  shoulders  the  mantle  of 
Mr.  Wade’s  all-covering  interest  in  the  deaf-blind  must 
have  fallen,  has  a census  of  379  such  persons  scattered  over 
the  country;  and  Father  Stadelman,  director  of  the  Xavier 
Free  Publication  Society  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  estimates 
that  these  may  number  2,000  of  all  ages  and  conditions. 

The  fame  of  what  Perkins  Institution  has  been  able  to 
do  for  its  deaf-blind  pupils  having  persisted  through  so 
many  years,  and  its  hospitality  being  often  tested  and  never 
found  wanting,  it  was  inevitable  that  applications  to  the 
school  for  those  living  outside  its  normal  limits  should  be 
received;  and  when  room  could  be  found  and  financial  ar- 
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rangements  made,  these  young  people  were  admitted. 
Three  such  were  added  to  the  list  at  this  point. 


Ernest  Smith 

Ernest  Smith,  born  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  August  6,  1908, 
entered  the  school  June  18,  1919,  after  having  been  a pupil 
at  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Deaf.  He  was  an  active, 
wide-awake  little  fellow,  lovable  and  interesting  to  the  spe- 
cial teacher  who  was  engaged  to  direct  his  tireless  energies 
into  channels  of  progress  and  helpfulness.  Much  was  hoped 
from  this  change  of  environment,  but  after  two  years  here 
he  went  back  to  his  former  school  in  his  home  state,  since 
his  partial  blindness  was  his  lesser  loss  and  he  belonged  of 
right  among  the  deaf. 


HELEN  SCHULTZ 

Helen  Schultz  (born  October  16,  1904)  is  a product 
principally  of  public  school  classes  for  the  blind,  as  no  other 
deaf-blind  pupil  at  Perkins  has  been.  She  lost  sight  and 
hearing  through  iritis  and  spinal  meningitis  when  seven 
years  old  and  soon  thereafter  was  installed  in  Public  School 
No.  14  in  Jersey  City,  where  she  made  steady  and  gratifying 
progress  in  reading  and  writing  script,  and  the  braille  system, 
and  learned  to  follow  writing  with  the  finger  in  the  palm  of 
her  hand.  The  one-hand  manual  alphabet  was  also  utilized 
with  her  and  became  her  chief  medium  of  communication. 
She  worked  on  eagerly  and  happily  until  in  1916  the  death 
of  her  mother  brought  her  intense  and  well-nigh  over- 
whelming sorrow.  Residence  at  Overbrook  School  for  the 
Blind  from  February  to  June,  1917,  and  instruction  under  a 
private  teacher  there  alleviated  her  grief  and  lifted  her  out 
of  her  profound  depression,  and  she  began  again  to  enter 
with  real  satisfaction  into  the  life  of  one  of  the  public  schools, 
the  Hillside  School  of  Montclair,  N.  J.,  sharing  in  all  the 
activities  of  her  seeing,  hearing  classmates,  as  well  as  in 
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those  of  the  Sunday  School  and  Children’s  Missionary 
Society  which  she  joined  in  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church. 

In  1920  she  entered  a public  school  class  for  the  blind  in 
Newark,  N.  J.,  where  an  all-round  and  stimulating  program 
engrossed  her  attention  through  eighth  grade,  and  the 
comparison  of  her  work  with  that  of  a normal  student  shows 
that  she  accomplished  four-fifths  as  much  in  a given  time. 
She  reviewed  domestic  science  and,  like  Edith  Thomas, 
thoroughly  enjoyed  handwork  with  soft  materials,  sewing, 
knitting,  and  embroidering  which  she  did  well  over  an  out- 
line made  for  her  in  chain-stitch.  From  September,  1926,  to 
June,  1929,  she  was  a loyal  and  happy  pupil  at  Perkins 
Institution,  showing  a fine  spirit  in  all  her  work  and  play 
and  in  the  various  school  activities  to  which  she  was  a 
welcome  addition. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  passing,  that  one  of  the  things 
that  Helen  missed  at  Perkins  was  the  sense  of  companion- 
ship through  floor  vibrations  from  passing  feet,  for  the 
cement  floors,  covered  with  linoleum,  did  not  yield  this 
special  bit  of  gratification.  Experiments  were  made  with  her 
in  the  use  of  the  Port-o-phone,1  the  reading  of  vibrations  by 
touch,  but  it  did  not  prove  practicable.  Although  she 
learned  to  recognize  200  words,  they  lost  their  individuality 
and  became  blurred  when  combined  in  phrases  and  sen- 
tences. She  could  distinguish  vibrations  much  more  easily 
in  the  country  than  in  the  city,  it  was  proved. 

Helen  has  been  most  fortunate  in  finding  in  Miss  Lydia 
Y.  Hayes  (Executive  Secretary  of  the  New  Jersey  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind)  a true  foster-mother  who  has  given  her 
counsel  and  guidance,  companionship  and  sympathetic 
understanding  during  all  these  later  years,  and  with  whom 
Helen  is  happily  domiciled  in  a fine  old  residence  with  spa- 
cious grounds  in  a country  town,  where  she  can  exercise  to 

XA  similar  appliance,  the  “Telefactor”  for  reading  through  vibrations,  electri- 
cally amplified,  is  the  invention  of  Dr.  Robert  H.  Gault,  head  of  the  Department 
of  Psychology  of  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  111.,  which  is  replete  with 
promise  to  certain  forms  of  deaf-blindness. 
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the  full  her  love  of  domestic  order  and  outdoor  recreation. 
Surely  the  lines  are  fallen  unto  her  in  pleasant  places. 

Clarence  Goddard 

Clarence  Goddard,  born  June  14,  1909,  came  from  far- 
away Nebraska.  Up  to  the  age  of  ten  years  he  led  the  normal 
life  of  a country  lad,  checkered  with  light  and  shade  but  full 
of  healthy  activities  and  fraught  with  the  responsibilities  of 
the  eldest  of  five  sons.  His  heaviest  sorrow  through  the 
death  of  his  father  in  August,  1919,  was  soon  followed  by  a 
more  personal  loss  when  he  was  deprived  of  both  sight  and 
hearing  by  spinal  meningitis.  There  followed  the  long  and 
tedious  return  to  health  and  such  adjustment  to  changed 
conditions  as  home  surroundings  permitted  until,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1921,  a new  lease  of  life  began  for  him  at  the  School 
for  the  blind  Nebraska  City.  Five  happy  years  passed 
there,  and  their  fruitfulness  is  attested  by  Clarence’s  own 
story  of  his  life,  written  for  the  Nebraska  School  Journal  and 
republished  in  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind  (March,  1926).  It 
was  in  the  fall  of  that  year  that  he  came  to  Perkins,  where 
for  the  next  four  years  he  carried  a full  program  of  academic 
studies,  with  much  manual  training  interspersed.  He  had 
retained  speech  and  freedom  of  motion  to  a remarkable 
degree,  but  his  activities  were  still  hampered  by  the  lethargy 
remaining  from  the  illness  which  had  robbed  him  of  two  of 
his  greatest  blessings,  sight  and  hearing. 

A sentence  in  his  autobiography  may  well  furnish  food 
for  thought  when,  remarking  upon  how,  when  first  entering 
school,  the  boys  would  take  him  out  to  walk,  he  added 
pathetically:  “I  have  since  often  wished  that  the  newness 
had  not  worn  off  and  that  they  would  still  wish  to  take  me.” 
The  same  feeling  has  been  voiced  by  others,  circumscribed 
in  movement  by  need  of  guidance. 

And  now  dawns  a new  era!  For  while  it  is  true  in  a broad 
sense,  as  so  often  asserted,  that  Dr.  Howe’s  foundation  was 
laid  for  all  time  and  that  his  method  was  the  model  for  uni- 
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versal  use,  it  was  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  super- 
structure reared  on  that  foundation  would  vary  in  design 
and  expediency  as  the  years  passed  and  would  grow  with  the 
times. 

We  have  already  noted  that  work  for  the  deaf-blind  has 
been  carried  on  by  schools  for  the  deaf  no  less  than  by  those 
for  the  blind,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  went  on  record  in  1871  as 
recommending  that  the  deaf-blind  should  be  taught  in 
schools  for  the  blind.  In  the  party  of  eight  pupils  and  their 
teachers,  entertained  by  Mr.  Wade  at  the  Pan-American 
Exposition  in  Buffalo,  1901,  half  of  the  number  came  from 
one  field  of  work  and  half  from  the  other.  Ragnhild  Kaata, 
whose  ability  to  talk  inspired  Helen  Keller  to  do  the  same 
and  who  was  the  first  deaf-blind  pupil  to  be  taught  by  the 
oral  method,  was  a product  of  a school  for  the  deaf,  and  so, 
too,  was  Kathryne  Frick,  whose  autobiography  was  honored 
by  publication  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly  (1930),  and  Helen 
May  Martin  of  Kansas,  gifted  deaf-blind  pianist;  Ludivine 
Lachance  was  taught  by  the  Sisters  in  a school  for  the  deaf 
in  Montreal,  and  Marie  Heurtin  at  the  Larnay  Convent  in 
France.  Helen  Keller’s  later  schooling  was  carried  on  in  an 
established  college;  Helen  Schultz’s  education  progressed 
through  eight  grades  in  public  school  classes  for  the  blind. 

Even  so  the  teachers  of  later  years  have  been  glad  to  pay 
tribute  to  Dr.  Howe’s  initial,  pioneer  work.  “The  marvel- 
lous achievement  of  Laura’s  liberator  stood  before  us  as  a 
beacon  light,”  writes  one  in  laying  stress  upon  the  long, 
uphill  work  with  her  pupil;  and  to  all  his  gallant  motto, 
“Obstacles  are  things  to  be  overcome,”  must  have  lifted  the 
heart  and  revived  fainting  courage.  Many  a eulogy  extols 
and  emphasizes  his  quickening  spirit. 

But  this  new  era  is  really  a merger  of  means  and  methods. 
In  1931  there  was  planned  and  developed  at  Perkins  Insti- 
tution a fully  equipped  and  independent  Department  for 
the  Deaf-Blind, — the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  although 
long  preceded  by  Mme.  Elizabeth  Anrep-Nordin’s  school  for 
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blind-deaf  in  Skara,  Sweden,  established  in  1886.1  In  this 
connection  it  may  be  told  that  the  new  venture  is  in  line 
with  the  suggestion  made  in  1891  when,  apropos  of  the  need 
of  funds  for  Tom  Stringer,  Mr.  William  Endicott,  father  of 
the  present  trustee  of  that  name,  said  to  Mr.  Anagnos:  “The 
number  of  such  children  is  small.  Why  do  you  not  arrange 
to  receive  them  all?” 

In  a large,  sunny  room  at  the  southern  end  of  Howe 
Building,  Perkins  Institution,  there  has  been  established  a 
well-equipped  center  for  this  work.  There  are  advanced 
textbooks  for  the  older  pupils  and  toys  and  a sand-garden 
for  the  youngest  member,  and  every  possible  tactual  aid 
in  becoming  acquainted  with  objects  of  interest  and  educa- 
tional value  and  in  the  working  out  of  projects.  But  chief, 
foremost  and  most  important  among  its  possessions  is  a 
Phipps  Unit  for  bone  conduction  of  sound  by  electrical 
means.  This  possibility,  long  known  and  utilized  in  a variety 
of  more  or  less  successful  appliances  for  the  hard-of-hearing, 
has  now,  with  electricity  as  its  handmaiden,  been  so  per- 
fected that  there  can  be  no  question  of  its  service  to  those 
through  whose  ears  no  sound  can  be  transmitted  and  who 
are  therefore  classified  as  the  totally  deaf.  It  is  difficult  to 
determine  just  how  much  the  vibrations  thus  transmitted 
may  mean  to  those  who  have  never  heard  through  the  ear. 
Probably  the  meaning  and  appreciation  of  it  must  grow 
with  use,  even  as  sounds  gradually  acquire  meaning  to  the 
growing  infant.  But  interesting  and  conclusive  evidence 
was  offered  when  Marion  Rostron,  former  deaf-blind  pupil, 
was  persuaded  to  “listen”  through  this  device,  from  which 
at  first  she  shrank.  The  record  attached  happened  to  be 
our  national  anthem,  and  Marion’s  delight  was  soon  mani- 
fest. Her  face  lighted  up,  and  she  exclaimed  ecstatically: 
“I  haven’t  heard  that  for  thirty-seven  years.” 

The  presiding  genius  of  this  department  is  Miss  Inis  B. 

1Miss  Betty  Hirsch  of  Berlin,  Germany,  specifies  six  institutions  for  the  deaf- 
blind,  but  as  she  includes  Boston  and  New  York  in  the  category  it  seems  evident 
that  she  refers  to  schools  that  receive  deaf-blind  pupils  rather  than  those  planned 
primarily  for  them. 
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Hall,  whose  training  and  experience  in  the  field  of  the  deaf, 
together  with  her  zest,  ingenuity  and  complete  devotion  to 
her  charges,  form  the  lever  that  lifts  them  higher  and  higher 
from  day  to  day  and  from  week  to  week.  Her  four  pupils 
absorb  all  her  time  and  energies,  and  their  difference  in  age 
and  attainment  makes  it  like  the  old-fashioned  country 
school  in  the  individual  attention  required  and  freely  given. 
Here  are  the  four  present  pupils. 


Winthrop  Clark  Chapman 

“Tad,”  as  he  is  familiarly  known,  born  April  4,  1915, 
was  a former  pupil  of  Miss  Hall  at  the  South  Dakota  School 
for  the  Deaf.  He  is  a quiet,  scholarly  youth,  a true  gentle- 
man, with  a fine  attitude  towards  life  and  a firm  determina- 
tion to  win  success.  He  has  been  carefully  nurtured  and 
trained,  and  his  response  to  the  influences  brought  to  bear 
upon  him  is  full  and  gratifying.  He  hopes  to  enter  college, 
as  did  Helen  Keller,  and  in  his  work  there  he  will  be  greatly 
aided  by  his  remarkable  ability  to  read  the  lips  in  ordinary 
conversation  through  what  appears  to  be  merely  a casual 
resting  of  the  finger-tips  on  the  corner  of  the  mouth  and 
through  throat  vibration.  The  Phipps  Unit  may  prove  to 
be  a helpful  coadjutor  in  his  ambitions.  He  is  now  a member 
of  the  ninth  grade  and  is  doing  well  in  it. 

Religion  is  a true  source  of  happiness  to  Tad,  as  it  is  to 
Helen  Keller  and  had  been  to  Laura  Bridgman  and  Edith 
Thomas.  He  seems  to  have  an  innate  and  deep-rooted  sense 
of  the  divine  realities  and  responds  to  it  wholeheartedly;  for, 
quite  unsolicited  and  as  his  own  original  thought,  will  come 
from  his  lips  such  a remark  as  “God  sings  in  my  heart  more 
beautifully  than  I can  sing.”  And  once,  when  asked  if  he 
understood  the  phrase  “God  is  the  light  of  the  world,”  he 
answered  readily:  “It  means  that  God  is  our  sight  and  under- 
standing.” Such  an  incident — and  there  are  many  of  them — 
seems  to  illustrate  and  illuminate  a point  made  by  Mr. 
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Farrell  in  a talk  on  the  reality  and  significance  and  essential 
value  of  invisible  things. 

Tad  has  a devoted  friend,  tutor  and  companion  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  Joseph  Jablonske,  a graduate  from  Perkins 
Institution,  who  had  profited  by  the  Harvard  course  on  the 
Education  of  the  Blind  (Nl)  under  Dr.  Allen  as  lecturer, 
and  that  on  “special  methods”  of  teaching  the  blind  under 
Dr.  Allen’s  lieutenant  and  assistant,  Miss  Jessica  Lang- 
worthy. Miss  Hall  could  hardly  carry  on  without  Mr. 
Jablonske’s  aid. 


Clifton  Louis  Sears 

Next  in  this  group  according  to  age  is  Clifton  Sears, 
born  April  4,  1919,  who  entered  September  12,  1932,  as  a 
deaf-blind  pupil,  provided  for  under  the  Massachusetts 
special  act,  already  mentioned.  Deafness  came  upon  him 
at  an  early  age,  and  just  as  arrangements  were  about  com- 
pleted for  him  to  enter  the  Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf  at 
Northampton  (1930)  his  eyesight  became  seriously  impaired. 
He  was  then  taught  at  home  by  his  parents,  both  of  them 
experienced  educators;  but  in  coming  to  his  present  environ- 
ment and  opportunity  at  Perkins  Clifton  has  found  a pleas- 
ure and  satisfaction  which  he  had  never  known  before.  The 
boy  has  a good  mind  and  is  showing  steady  progress  in  his 
studies,  and  the  future  is  bright  with  promise  for  him.  His 
hearing  is  much  improved,  through  use,  it  is  believed,  of  the 
Phipps  Unit;  and  that  in  itself  is  a real  cause  for  gratitude 
for  that  appliance. 


EARL  MARTIN 

This  boy,  born  June  7,  1923,  came  to  Perkins  Institution 
as  a Vermont  pupil  and  entered  with  zest  into  his  studies 
here.  He  is  a bright,  active  lad,  merry  and  mischievous  and 
brimful  of  good  spirits  but  with  a loving  disposition  and  a 
fine  sense  of  right  and  wrong.  He  retains  a helpful  bit  of 
hearing  in  one  ear,  so  that  he  can  understand  what  is  said 
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by  a mouth  placed  against  his  right  ear;  and  of  course  the 
Phipps  Unit  amplifies  and  intensifies  for  him  a means  of 
approach  to  which  he  needs  no  introduction. 


Leonard  Dowdy 

Very  different  from  Earl  Martin’s  is  the  case  of  the 
beloved  “baby”  of  the  class,  Leonard  Dowdy  (born  June  15, 
1927)  who  came  to  Perkins  Institution  October  3,  1932, 
from  his  home  in  Sedalia,  Mo.  The  affection  and  hope  that 
he  has  inspired  can  be  likened  to  that  aroused  by  Tom 
Stringer  when  he  arrived  at  the  kindergarten  at  the  same 
age  and  in  the  same  untaught  condition. 

Leonard  is  a bright  little  fellow,  almost  always  sunny  in 
disposition,  absolutely  fearless  and  ceaselessly  active.  Out- 
side the  schoolroom  he  engages  the  constant  attention  of  his 
faithful  “little  mother,”  Miss  Leola  Thompson,  but  in  the 
classroom  he  responds  happily  to  the  instruction  given  him 
by  Miss  Hall.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1933  his  achievements 
could  be  thus  enumerated:  He  could  read  from  the  lips  and 
execute  90  commands;  he  recognized  and  understood  120 
words,  including  78  nouns,  30  verbs  and  5 pronouns;  he 
could  count  to  10;  he  could  recite  two  quatrains.  The  com- 
mands range  all  the  way  from  “Bow” — the  first  one  taught 
him — to  “Get  the  rug  out  of  the  cupboard,  put  it  on  the 
floor  and  sit  down  on  it,”  which  he  carries  out  with  alacrity 
and  assurance.  These  are  concrete  accomplishments  to  be 
proud  of;  but  over  and  beyond  all  this  may  be  recounted  a 
multitude  of  little  incidents  which  show  that  his  knowledge 
of  the  world  about  him  is  growing  from  day  to  day  and  that 
he  is  responding  to  the  stimuli  that  surround  him  in  all  his 
waking  hours. 

His  health  is  safeguarded  most  carefully;  his  needs  for 
outdoor  exercise  are  recognized  and  met;  and  his  life  is  as 
normal  and  happy  as  loving  friends  can  make  it.  His  sweet 
and  merry  laugh  rings  out  so  spontaneously  as  to  call  forth 
quick  response  in  kind.  There  is  no  gloom  or  sadness  in 
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Leonard’s  presence.  But  the  smile  softens  and  merges  with 
moisture  in  the  eye  and  a catch  in  the  throat  when  Leonard 
kneels  down,  joins  his  chubby  hands  and  recites  his  prayer. 

“I  love  Papa; 

I love  Mama; 

I love  God. 

Amen.” 

And  when,  on  the  trip  to  his  home  in  the  summer,  his  little 
voice  rang  out  from  his  crib  with  a “Kiss  me,  Miss  Hall,” 
with  what  boundless  loving  response  she  gathered  the  little 
fellow  into  her  arms  with  a heart  overflowing  with  love  and 
gratitude  for  his  reaction  to  the  world  of  affection  and 
understanding  which  was  thus  indicated. 

No  one  would  dare  to  prophesy  what  the  future  may  hold 
for  this  dear  child  who  is  as  yet  just  stretching  out  his  tiny 
arms  to  a strange  and  elusive  world,  only  to  be  encompassed 
by  those  seeking,  groping  fingers.  There  is  so  much  to  be 
brought  within  his  grasp  of  mind  and  hand  that  one  is 
almost  overcome  by  the  immensity  of  the  proposition;  but, 
sustained  by  the  knowledge  of  all  that  has  been  accomplished 
in  a little  over  a year  and  by  endless  faith  in  Leonard’s 
abilities  and  in  the  possibilities  before  him,  the  work  goes 
on,  tirelessly,  steadily,  methodically  from  day  to  day,  as  it 
will,  we  hope,  from  year  to  year. 

The  century  of  this  noble  work  has  nearly  run  its  course. 
Out  of  a glorious  past  emerges  in  memory  and  veneration, 
led  by  the  commanding  figures  of  Dr.  Howe,  Mr.  Anagnos 
and  Dr.  Allen,  a long  procession  of  their  faithful,  self- 
effacing  helpers,  consecrated  women  whose  joy  it  was  to 
lead  their  young  charges  towards  an  inner  light,  reflecting 
that  of  the  world  about  them: — Miss  Paddock,  able  assistant 
to  Dr.  Howe;  Miss  Wight,  next  to  the  doctor  Laura  Bridg- 
man’s dearest  friend  and  teacher;  Miss  Swift,  who  wrote  a 
biography  of  Laura;  Annie  Sullivan,  Helen  Keller’s  other 
self;  Miss  Thurston  and  Miss  Badger,  the  companions  and 
guides  of  Edith  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Robin;  Miss  Brown, 
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still  a dear  and  loyal  friend  of  Tom  Stringer;  Miss  Conley, 
who  followed  in  her  footsteps;  and  Mrs.  Sagar,  who  counted 
not  the  cost  to  herself  in  her  care  of  Louis  Yott.  And  now, 
looking  forward,  we  see  Miss  Hall,  earnest,  zealous  and 
untiring,  working  under  the  encouragement  supplied  by 
Mr.  Farrell’s  interest  and  by  the  impetus  of  each  day’s 
advance.  Surely  the  years  have  seen  the  fruition  of  Dr. 
Howe’s  injunction  that  the  “broken  fragments  of  humanity 
should  be  carefully  gathered  up  that  nothing  be  lost.” 
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